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It is now a little more than a decade since the ‘“‘younger genera- 
tion” stirred up a great pother and commotion by launching a sav- 
age attack on what they had discovered to be the uniformity, the 
hypocrisies, and the narrowness of American life. Of a sudden the 
note of rebellion entered into our writing; and between the moral- 
ists, the novelists, and the poets literature worked itself into a fine 
state of frenzy and indignation. ““The sad young men,” the sophis- 
ticates of Greenwich Village and their followers, set about de- 
nouncing the conventions of society and art, their fellows of the 
inland communities—sometimes their elders—turned a no less 
fierce ire on the drabness of small-town life, while shocked con- 
servatives, hardened in the standards of pre-war complacence, 
raised loud lamentations against the vehemence of both. The tu- 
mult and the shouting has died now in great part; reaction against 
the violence of revolt has set in, but the fact remains that with the 
beginning of the post-war period American literature had entered 
upon a new phase of its existence. It had definitely cast off its 
swaddling clothes, and had emerged an independent and sharply 
individualized entity. 

Any survey of that literature as it developed during the past 
decade must start with its cleavage from the general tradition of 
American letters. Hitherto, despite Howells, Hamlin Garland, 
Dreiser, and scattered writers of lesser ability who had blazed the 
way for realism in their fiction, American writing had been, above 
everything else, pleasant. It was, indeed, little to be wondered 
that a young nation, in whose hands everything prospered, should 
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have been so enraptured with success as to have recked little of the 
waste and the ugliness which success inevitably engendered. It was 
plain for all to see that prosperity had arrayed the working man 
in well-cut clothes, put a victrola in his parlor and a Ford in his 
backyard; that labor-saving devices, ready-made dresses, and 
canned foods had released the American middle-class woman from 
the bondage of household duties to the diversions of the bridge 
table and the motion-picture theater; or that large-scale enter- 
prise had bestowed upon a growing class of the community the 
means for travel, country homes, and all the appurtenances of lei- 
sure and comfort. What was less easy to discern was that the very 
things which conduced to the pleasantness of American life were 
also tending toward its standardization and its dulness. War, and 
the disillusionment which followed on the realization that its end 
had left the millennium as far away as ever, in bringing a new 
searching of values, brought also bitter enlightenment and vo- 
ciferous rebellion. 

Poetry, which even before the war had been beginning to show 
a new temper, was the first of the categories of American writing 
to respond to the accelerated concern which the early 1920's so 
sharply manifested in the more unlovely aspects of American life. 
During the years in which the conflict was waging, Amy Lowell, 
Edwin Arlington Robinson, Robert Frost, Carl Sandburg, Vachel 
Lindsay, Edgar Lee Masters, and the imagists and vers librists in 
general had catapulted poetry into public attention not only by 
their daring experiments with the forms of verse but by their in- 
sistence that the homely and commonplace actualities of life and 
living were as meet subject for it as the beauties of nature or 
flights of fancy and emotion. Heretics and innovators though they 
were, they were soon outdistanced by such radicals as Ezra Pound, 
Alfred Kreymborg, and Maxwell Bodenheim, who not only shook 
off traditional metrical restrictions, but frequently reduced poetry 
to discordance; they sought its content not only in the simple and 
the usual but as well in the banal and the ugly. Mr. Pound, for in- 
stance, who has had an influence on our recent poetry out of all 
proportion to the quality of his own poetic achievement, is the 
spokesman for that general cryptic vagueness which the new free- 
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dom has bestowed upon much of our contemporary verse when he 
defines poetry as “a sort of inspired mathematics which gives us 
equations, not for abstract figures, triangles, spheres, and the like, 
but equations for the human emotions. If one have a mind which 
inclines to magic rather than science one will prefer to speak of 
these equations as spells or incantations; it sounds more arcane, 
mysterious, recondite.” Mr. Pound is still, in the first year of a 
new decade, the crusader and jouster that he was in the last, but 
poetry itself has, for the time being at least, greatly lost its ad- 
venturous spirit. The most interesting poetical writing of the last 
few years has come, not from the experimentalists and the inno- 
vators, but from the traditionalists, with the two exceptions of T.S. 
Eliot and Robinson Jeffers. 

And Eliot and Jeffers are both the enthusiasms of groups rather 
than of the many. A transplanted American, who has now become 
a citizen of England, Mr. Eliot with the publication of The Waste 
Land became both in his native country and in the land of his adop- 
tion, on the one hand, the idol of a group which saw in his work the 
most complete expression yet achieved of the post-war disillusion- 
ment and disintegration, and on the other, the whipping boy of a 
far larger circle which denounced his writing as formless and void, 
the negation of sense as well as of accepted methods, the ne plus 
ultra of an art reduced to chaos. However that may be, and 
whether or not Mr. Eliot’s verse has the high qualities claimed for 
it by his friends, it is indubitably the product of talent, which is 
more than can be affirmed of that of such of his followers as Mari- 
anne Moore and E. E. Cummings. He represents at their height the 
general breakdown of hopes, the profound despair, and the over- 
whelming sense of futility which have lent incoherence and gloom 
to both fiction and poetry in the past ten years. Mr. Jeffers, who 
has his admirers no less ardent than Mr. Eliot’s, has written in 
such works as The Women at Pont Surs, Roan Stallion, Cawdor, 
and Dear Judas, poetry of a philosophical and brooding nature, 
marked by individuality of metrical form and a fresh and forceful 
vocabulary. There are those who consider him the outstanding 
poet of his time, finding that in him, as Mr. B. H. Lehman has re- 
cently said, “a slow maturing has completed the insight of his age; 
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his lyrics, and, among his longer poems, The Tower beyond Trag- 
edy, express the content and the implications of the neutral view of 
nature.” 

If the past decade has seen heretical and extravagant experimen- 
tation in verse, it has produced also some of the most distinguished 
poetry of recent times. It has had Elinor Wylie, who in a succession 
of slim volumes, Nets To Catch the Wind, Black Armour, and An- 
gels and Earthly Creatures, made evident a talent which, if un- 
timely death had not interrupted, might have ranged her poetry 
with the most distinguished; Edna St. Vincent Millay, the spon- 
taneity and lyric charm of whose verse in combination with its 
technical proficiency have lifted such books as A Few Figs from 
Thistles, Second April, and The Harp-Weaver and Other Poems 
far above the general output of American poetry; and Stephen 
Vincent Benét, whose long narrative poem, John Brown’s Body, 
which won for him the Pulitzer Prize, is one of the most successful, 
sustained efforts of American poetry, rising at times to loftiness as 
well as excitement. That our poetry at the present is successfully 
pursuing its course along conservative lines finds evidence in the 
work of the newer poets like Dorothy Parker, George Dillon, and 
Alan Porter. 

The quickening which war brought to the emotions could not, of 
course, but find its reflection in fiction as well as in poetry. Disil- 
lusionment, indeed, took its toll of the novelists to such an extent 
that for the first few years after the armistice the outstanding 
characeristic of American fiction was its rebellion against a na- 
tional civilization which had suddenly grown unlovely to its sight. 
This revolt, together with the rising tide of interest in the new 
psychology and its revelations concerning human nature, suddenly 
invested American fiction with an earnestness, a somberness, and 
a bitterness entirely unknown to its past. So powerful did the 
moralistic and reformist strain become that for a time the novel 
stood open to the charge of being tract rather than romance; it was 
propagandist in intention to the same extent that it was blunt in 
approach. A new freedom of expression, a new tolerance of what 
had hitherto been regarded as beyond the bounds of decency in 
incident, a probing into the secret places of the mind and heart for 
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what had formerly been considered fit only for the confessional or 
the clinic suddenly divested the American novel of the amiable 
superficiality which had so generally characterized it in the past. 

It was Sinclair Lewis who in 1920, with Main Street, opened the 
sluice gates to the fiction of revolt. Because he hated the small 
town with a hatred that was blind to everything but its defects, 
and because he had a very genuine talent for the satirical and an 
amazing ability to reproduce background and detail with a photo- 
graphic exactitude that stood his hatred in good stead, he succeeded 
in bringing such obloquy on Gopher Prairie that every Main Street 
throughout the country took to wearing its name with a shame- 
faced self-consciousness, and every disgruntled writer in similar 
communities throughout the land took Mr. Lewis’ attack as a 
signal for the release of his own discontent. Though Main Street 
is not the best of Mr. Lewis’ books, and though Babbitt will prob- 
ably hold rank as literature when the former retains importance 
only as social history, yet the tale of Carol Kennicott and her town 
exerted an influence which marked a really significant turning- 
point in American fiction. It was the most barbed, the most power- 
ful, and the most widely read attack upon the drabness of Ameri- 
can life which the post-war literature had produced. 

But rebellion was in the air; and since it was the young whose 
hopes had been betrayed and whose disillusionment was bitter, re- 
bellion spoke in the main with the shrill and sometimes hysterical 
utterance of youth. There came the group of young sophisticates 
in revolt against the sentimentalities and conventionalities of their 
elders, writers like Scott Fitzgerald, Carl Van Vechten, Floyd Dell, 
or Waldo Frank, who in This Side of Paradise, Peter Whiffle, 
Moon-Calf, and The Dark Mother revealed to the horrified gaze of 
the older generation the new freedom and frankness which the 
younger had developed. There came the naturalists like Ben 
Hecht, Maxwell Bodenheim, and Evelyn Scott, who concentrated 
on distorted passions and warped emotions, and used pathological 
subjects as the characters of fiction. There came an Ernest Hem- 
ingway with his Sun Also Rises and its pictures of a futile, disin- 
tegrated society, and a talent which by the time it produced A 
Farewell to Arms had begun to discover pattern and form to life. 
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There came a Dos Passos and his Manhattan Transfer, which in its 
chaotic impressionism represented the same nihilistic tendency 
which The Waste Land did in poetry. And there came the chroni- 
clers like Ruth Suckow, and Fannie Hurst, and Martha Ostenso, 
whose realism tapered off into painstaking portrayal of common- 
place American life. 

It was inevitable, of course, that the literature of protest should 
lose something of its heat as time went on. Gradually, as the dec- 
ade that ushered it in advanced, the new fiction began to observe 
the American scene in a truer perspective, to realize that the blem- 
ishes and shortcomings against which it railed were perhaps reme- 
diable excrescences on the national civilization rather than inerad- 
icable cankers in its life. It is significant that the writers who held 
the most widespread interest at the end of the decade were not, for 
the most part, those who startled the country by their violence in 
its beginning, but rather those more artistic novelists, who were 
no less concerned than their more excited brethren with the native 
background, but who viewed their America with clear gaze but 
without personal rancor. Some of the most considerable writing of 
recent years has come from them—from Ellen Glasgow, with the 
vivid and humane realism of her Barren Ground and the brilliant 
and witty characterization of The Romantic Comedians and They 
Stooped to Folly, from Edna Ferber, whose firm understanding and 
sympathetic insight made So Big as vividly interesting as her feel- 
ing for color and history did Show Boat or Cimarron, from Doro- 
thy Canfield, whose sturdy good sense and sound feeling have won 
her a wide public, and from Louis Bromfield with his veracious 
and observant talent. 

Almost as a corollary to the general interest in the American 
scene followed an accelerated attention to regionalism and sec- ‘ 
tionalism. The South particularly sprang into prominence; and 
shaking itself loose from the old tradition of chivalry and lost 
causes, the novel of the South bent its attention to present-day 
conditions and, more especially, began to take cognizance of the 
Negro. In Julia Peterkin’s Black April and Scarlet Sister Mary, 
Dubose Heyward’s Porgy and Mamba’s Daughters, Isa Glenn’s 
A Short History oj Julia, Elizabeth Madox Roberts’ The Time o/ 
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Man, and Maristan Chapman’s The Happy Mountain the South 
of the present stood revealed. So also the novel of the farm, in the 
hands of such writers as Edna Ferber, Ellen Glasgow, and O. E. 
Rolvaag, developed a moving sincerity and effectiveness. Here 
were epics of America, inevitably, since they painted the eternal 
struggle of man against the elements, in the tradition of the Euro- 
pean novel of the land, but still of America, American, and no- 
where more so than when portraying the immigrant in his new en- 
vironment. 

For all that American fiction in the last decade was primarily 
concerned with the native scene, with the codes of society as they 
weighed upon the individual, and with the problems of conscious- 
ness of that individual, it had its steady undercurrent of the ro- 
mantic and the fantastic. No writing of recent years has drawn 
forth more enthusiastic eulogy than the richly tapestried and bril- 
liantly executed tours de force of Elinor Wylie in her Jennifer Lorn 
and The Venetian Glass Nephew, while popular acclaim has car- 
ried out the critical verdict in its approval of Thornton Wilder’s 
The Bridge of San Luis Rey and Willa Cather’s Death Comes for 
the Archbishop. Christopher Morley in his Thunder on the Left, 
Robert Nathan in his delicate Woodcutter’s House and The Bish- 
op’s Wife, and a half-score other writers attest to the fact that the 
current of imaginative fiction still runs strong. 

It is always difficult, of course, to separate from one another the 
various influences which play upon a literature. Just how much 
the course that the fiction of the past decade took was due to the 
catalytic of war, how much to an already present sense of the 
growing unwieldiness and oppressiveness of American life, or how 
much to the researches and popularization of psychology it is im- 
possible to measure. But, between them, these factors generated 
an energy that turned the American novel into a propulsive force 
in American life. That, perhaps, is not to claim much for art, but 
it is something for literature to have accomplished. 

I mentioned a momeni ago the interest in behavior and psycho- 
logical reactions as one of the motivating powers of recent fiction. 
But it has not been fiction alone which reflected this preoccupation 
with the springs of conduct, but biography as well. Nothing, per- 
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haps, in the decade between 1920 and 1930, not the growth of criti- 
cism at which I shall shortly arrive, nor the intrusion of natural- 
ism into fiction, was more notable than the development of interest 
in biography. Part and parcel of the general movement to hold the 
mirror up to America, biography sought for its subject everywhere 
in our history, among the lowly and criminal as well as among the 
powerful and great. On the one hand, it set itself to divesting the 
idols of the past of the halos which time had fixed about their heads 
and on the other to reinstating some of the minor, and often rowdy 
and criminal, figures of bygone days. “Debunking” did not hesi- 
tate even to lay hands on Washington, who, if truth be told, 
emerged hardly less great, if no longer so much the pattern of 
perfection, from the attentions of W. S. Woodward and Rupert 
Hughes. The application of the psychoanalytical method to biog- 
raphy to produce what its principal American exponent, Gamaliel 
Bradford, has termed “‘psychography,” has resulted in the revalua- 
tion of many of the noted figures of the past. If no one of the 
American practitioners of the new biographical method, not even 
Bradford ..1mself, has approached in brilliance Lytton Strachey, 
whose work gave enormous impetus to such writing, still a number 
of our chroniclers have done excellent work within the past few 
years. Joseph Wood Krutch and Hervey Allen in their lives of 
Edgar Allan Poe, Van Wyck Brooks in his Ordeal of Mark Twain, 
Constance Rourke in her Trumpets of Jubilee, Lewis Mumford in 
his biography of Herman Melville, have all written studies of per- 
manent value. 

Partly as a result of this new biography, and partly responsible 
for it, has been the enormous recrudescence of the interest in the 
adjustment of the individual to the conditions of his life and his 
environment. So great has been this interest as to bring about, side 
by side with the psychological probing into his conduct and strug- 
gles, a tendency to convert his experience into the form of romance. 
The romanticized biography has grown in popularity along with 
the psychoanalytic one. Like the latter—even more than the latter 
—it is open to the suspicion of false emphasis and interpretation, 
for whereas the psychological interpretation of character runs the 
risk of jaundicing its analysis by the prepossessions and prejudices 
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of its writer, the romanticizing portrayal is in the still greater 
danger of heightening incident for dramatic effect. 

I come at last to what has been the most amazing event in the 
literary annals of the last decade, the recent discussion on human- 
ism which broke out so unexpectedly, to rage so acrimoniously. 
As it developed, it became increasingly a battle of coteries, and 
took on an edge of controversy which was personal rather than 
philosophic. It was not the humanism of the past, for it was en- 
tirely literary, and despite the fact that the man in the street caught 
its reverberations it remained purely academic. In its genesis it 
was a direct outcome of those developments in our post-war litera- 
ture of which I have been writing. The humanists, who looked to 
Paul Elmer More and Irving Babbitt as their leaders, and whose 
most outstanding spokesman was Norman Foerster, opposed nat- 
uralism and romanticism in literature especially as it was mani- 
fested in the critical and creative work of America during the past 
ten years. 

Humanism, in its broadest signification [to quote Mr. Foerster], denotes a 
belief that the proper study of mankind is man, and that this study should 
enable mankind to perceive and realize its humanity. But the study of man- 
kind is capable of yielding all manner of results, so that, for a long time to come 
we may expect the word denoting this study to carry a large variety of mean- 
ings. Since man may be conceived as living on three planes, the natural, the 
human, and the religious, the content of the middle term will frequently tend 
to be invaded by that of the extremes... . . In the interest of clearness... . 
the word humanism should be confined to a working philosophy seeking to 
make a resolute distinction between man and nature and between man and the 
divine. 

This humanism of Mr. Foerster and his fellows was variously 
attacked on the ground that it was academic, un-American, reac- 
tionary, and puritanic, to reiterate Mr. Foerster’s own summary 
of his opponents’ principal counts against it. The subject is too 
large and controversial for more than passing mention in such a 
survey as this. Its arguments may be found set forth by its leading 
proponents in Humanism and America, edited by Mr. Foerster, 
while a counterblast to them can be read in A Critique of Human- 
ism, edited by C. Hartley Grattan. 

What, perhaps in a measure, had prepared the way for attention 
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to such a discussion as this on humanism was the really striking de- 
velopment of interest in criticism during the decade of which I 
write. Before the war, with the exception of the Natvon, which had 
a long and honorable tradition of reviewing behind it, there was no 
medium in America for literary criticism of any distinction (I ex- 
cept, of course, the special journals devoted to scholarly or profes- 
sional fields). The daily press, if it carried notices of books at all, 
regarded its function toward them as the presentation of lively re- 
sumés, and not infrequently considered amiability in its reviewers 
a far greater desideratum than discrimination. But even such re- 
views were few and far to find. All the constructive criticism of 
the country was flowing into the columns of the Nation, or losing 
itself in the lecture halls, or finding a scattered permanence in col- 
lections of essays or as prefaces to school editions, with the occa- 
sional exception of a study of general literary character which 
made its way into such a magazine as the Atlantic Monthly or the 
Yale Review. Today the large metropolitan journals very gener- 
ally carry reviewing pages or sections, some of them in addition to 
a column of book chat; and in several of them the criticism pub- 
lished is of a high order of merit. The monthly periodicals of the 
so-called “quality group” contain departments devoted to the crit- 
icism of books; weeklies like the New Republic and the Common- 
weal present excellent reviews and criticism; and there are special 
journals like the Bookman and the Saturday Review of Literature 
entirely dedicated to literature which command the attention of a 
far-flung public and enlist the abilities of some of the most emi- 
nent scholars and writers of the country. 

But if the criticism of the past decade had confined itself nar- 
rowly to reviewing, no matter of how excellent a quality, it would 
still have lacked wide significance. It has not, however, been con- 
tent thus to limit itself, but has reached out to become a criticism of 
life and the contemporary scene. The best of our critics, such writ- 
ers as the late Stuart Sherman, H. L. Mencken, Henry Seidel 
Canby, Lewis Mumford, Joseph Wood Krutch, and Norman Foer- 
ster (I would add Mary Colum, the most brilliant of our women 
critics and one of the most scholarly and far-reaching critics in the 
country, were not her output so small), have brought literature 
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into direct relation with living, and have made of their commen- 
taries both searching interpretations of American civilization and 
consistently developed philosophies of life. In its recent stages 
criticism has become inextricably involved in the humanist con- 
troversy, though its greatest contribution has been made, not along 
the lines of theoretical discussion, but in acting as interpreter of 
and commentator upon the culture of the day, and in bringing aes- 
thetic standards into the employ of a searching for the values of 
life as well as beauty. 

The decade we have so recently left behind us has, then, been 
marked by an intense alertness to the problems of national life, by 
a sharpened awareness of the American past, and by a resolute zeal 
to strip the blinders of complacency and convention from the eyes 
of the public. It has been bitter at times, raucous on occasions, 
earnest consistently. At the moment violence seems to have spent 
itself, and for the time being literature seems to be lying in the 
trough of the waves, relaxing after the fierceness of the struggle 
through which it has come, and content for the nonce to await 
rather than precipitate developments. What the decade we have 
entered upon will bring forth it would be hazardous to predict. But, 
at least, it may be permissible to guess that it will show less agita- 
tion and more perspective, less acerbity of spirit and more sobriety 
of thought, less jaundiced vision and more understanding than did 
the first years of the period that closed with 1930. Unless all signs 
fail, there is good literature ahead, works conceived and produced 
in thoughtfulness, aware of the new currents that have flowed 
through letters but not swept away by sudden eddies. Who can 
prophesy with any accuracy? Yet who can gainsay that by taking 
thought, America may add a cubit to its stature? 
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COLLEGE ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 
IN ENGLISH 


A COMMITTEE REPORT 
II 


E. L. MILLER, CHAIRMAN 


13. FLEXIBLE COURSES 


Building upon this foundation when it exists, and upon the actual 
attainments of pupils when it does not exist, there should be organ- 
ized in each high school a course in English to meet the aims and 
principles set forth above. The details of such a course must vary 
to satisfy the requirements of different communities and of pupils 
of different grades of intelligence.—Yes, 1,065; No, 49. A highly 
condensed outline of such a course follows: 


Grave VII 

A. Composition 

The materials for oral and written expression in Grade VII 
should be derived from the children’s play; their work in school 
and out; their direct observation of processes, scenes, objects and 
occupations; the books they read; and their imagination. The na- 
ture and spirit of written work most appropriate for this grade may 
be found in informal letterwriting and other functional forms of ex- 
pression which draw their content from the sources named earlier in 
this paragraph. Formal compositions and themes assigned as such 
should be discouraged.—Yes, 1,079; No, 10. 
B. Minimum Essentials 

To secure correctness there must be attained a mastery of cer- 
tain fundamentals in the technique of language. In Grade VII there 
should be investigation of the language habits of all pupils so that 
instruction may begin at the proper level. The aim should be to 
master these topics: recognition of the parts of speech by function; 
subject and predicate, object, predicate noun, and adjective; inflec- 
tion of nouns and personal pronouns for number and case; the idea 
of tense; clauses and phrases as groups of words with the functions 
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of single words; and necessary punctuation. Words used in all 
school subjects should be spelled correctly.—Yes, 1,052; No, 27. 
C. Reading 

(1) For the literature work of the junior high school grades, the 
general principle of organization should be some systematic inter- 
pretation of happy and successful living. 

(2) For the general reading for this and the following grades 
there should be provided a wide range of books, papers, and maga- 
zines dealing with wholesome living, worthy home membership, vo- 
cations, citizenship, the worthy use of leisure, and right conduct. 

(3) Poetry, fiction, science, art, ethics, civics, sociology, history, 
biography, and travel should be included, both new and classic, and 
can be included in the functional arrangement suggested above. 

For class work in Grade VII some of the shorter poems of Long- 
fellow and Whittier, Miles Standish, Evangeline, The Great Stone 
Face, Rip Van Winkle, The Legend of Sleepy Hollow, Treasure 
Island, The Gold Bug, Stories of King Arthur, and Kipling’s Jungle 
Book are of about the right grade of difficulty —Yes, 1,090; No, 20. 

(4) Periodical literature—both newspapers and magazines— 
may be used to advantage in the classroom to enrich the teaching of 
English. 

(5) Reputable newspapers may be used for the study of edi- 
torials, both content and formation; for the study of important 
speeches made by the President, by diplomats, by state officials, 
etc.; for the discussion of community problems which may be 
turned into composition projects. 

(6) Such periodicals as the Atlantic, Harper’s, Scribner’s, 
World’s Work, the Bookman, the Forum, the Golden Book, etc., 
have, from time to time, excellent material through which an ap- 
proach may be made to authors of another century. Articles, too, 
can be found which will help English to become a less isolated sub- 
ject. Scientific articles by such authors as William Beebe, Bernard 
Jaffe, Paul de Kruif; historical and political surveys; essays dealing 
with modern behaviorism and social problems by James Truslow 
Adams, Agnes Repplier, Mary Borden, Katherine Fullerton, Ge- 
rould; economic problems; first hand information of new discov- 
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eries; excellent stories and delightful poetry by twentieth-century 
writers, ought to be utilized. 

(7) Through the periodicals it is possible to discover the indi- 
vidual tastes of students, and to encourage live interests. Reading 
habits and standards of taste are bound to improve if this material 
is used. 

(8) Two helpful guides to periodical literature, educationally 
sound, and focusing on material suitable for high school, are the 
Magazine World, a monthly, and Current Literature, a weekly leaf- 
let. Through the publishers of these study sheets, the monthly 
magazines themselves may be secured for classroom use at low cost. 

(9) In Grade VII the following modern books are recommended: 

I. Scr—enNcE: Mukerji, Dhan Gopal, Ghond the Hunter; Gay 
Neck. Salten, Felix, Bambi. Schultz, James W., Bird Woman. 
Sharp, Dallas Lore, Boy’s Life of John Burroughs; Beyond the 
Pasture Bars ; Face of the Fields. 11. History: Crew, Helen Coale, 
The Trojan Boy. Davis, William Stearns, A Friend of Caesar; A 
Victor of Salamis. Kipling, Rudyard, Puck of Pook’s Hill; Re- 
wards and Fairies. III. StorrEs AND BioGRAPHY: Austin, Mary, 
The Children Sing in the Far West. Duncan, Norman, Adventures 
of Billy Topsail. Garland, Hamlin, Boy Life in the Prairie. Kip- 
ling, Captains Courageous. Lagerlof, Wonderful Adventures of 
Nils. Terhune, Albert Payson, Lad,a Dog; Luck of the Laird. Wal- 
pole, Hugh, Jeremy and Hamlet. IV. Poetry COLLECTIONS: Car- 
hart and McGhee, Magic Casements. Untermeyer, L., This Singing 
World. Masefield, John, Salt Water Ballads. V. COLLECTIONS: 
Hagedorn, Herman, Book of Courage. Lynch, Virginia, MJagtc 
Spear. 

D. Individual Needs 

In line with the foregoing paragraphs, in Grades VII, VIII, and 
IX there must be recognition of the wide range of differences in 
language attainment found in any group of pupils. This range 
sometimes extends from Grade IV to Grade XII. By the use of 
objective measurements, weaknesses and proficiencies may be dis- 
covered, the needs of individuals diagnosed, and suitable materials 
of instruction determined. Instruction in language control must in- 
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creasingly turn away from uniform class procedure toward differ- 
entiation and adaptation to individual needs.—Yes, 1,000; No, 14. 


GrabeE VIII 

A. Composition 

In addition to the composition materials suggested for Grade VII 
it is advisable, in Grade VIII, to use civic questions, imaginary 
journeys, admirable characters in life or books, questions of school 
life, trips. These may be treated in expositions, narrative, de- 
scriptions, conversations, discussions, letters. Particular attention 
should be given, in this and all subsequent grades, to the art of mak- 
ing well-organized, fluent, and correct recitations and reports in 
other subjects. Progress should be made in the planning of themes, 
the manipulation of sentences, spelling, and punctuation.—Yes, 
1,089; No, 1. 
B. Grammar 

The study of grammar in Grade VIII should add a mastery of the 
essential elements of the sentence—subject, predicate, modifiers, 
connectives; of clauses as parts of compound and complex sen- 
tences; of common and proper nouns; of classes of pronouns; of the 
person, number and voice of verbs; of the classification and com- 
parison of adjectives and adverbs; of the choice of prepositions; 
of conjunctions as co-ordinating and subordinating.—Yes, 1,058; 
No, 20. 
C. Reading 

As material for class work in literature in Grade VIII, some of 
the short poems of Holmes, Lanier, Riley, and Field, Whittier, 
“Snowbound,” Scott, Lay of the Last Minstrel, Macaulay, Hora- 
tius, Longfellow, Tales of a Wayside Inn, Norse myths, Cooper’s 
novels, Stevenson, Kidnapped, Kipling, Captains Courageous, Kate 
Douglas Wiggin, Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm, A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, The Tempest, Franklin, Autobiography, and War- 
ner, Jn the Wilderness offer a reasonable range. In the junior high 
school, this and similar material should be organized and system- 
atized about units of daily life-——Yes, 1,024; No, 36. 

If more recent material is desired, the following books are rec- 
ommended: I. HEROES AND HERO-WorsulIP (story, biography, his- 
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tory): Amundsen, Roald, The First Crossing of the Polar Sea. 
Byrd, R. E., Skyward; Little America. Doyle, A. Conan, White 
Company. Finger, Charles, Courageous Companions. Garland, H., 
Prairie Song and Western Story. Grenfell, W., Tales of the Labra- 
dor. Hawes, Charles B., The Dark Frigate. Heyliger, William, 
Spirit of the Leader. Morrow, Honore Willsie, On to Oregon; We 
Must March. Turley, Charles, The Voyages of Captain Scott, in- 
troduced by Sir James Barrie. White, S. E., Daniel Boone: Wilder- 
ness Scout. Wilson, Elijah N., White Indian Boy. McSkimmon and 
Chiesa, This Interlocking World (introducing the reader to other 
lands and peoples, encouraging international good will.) II. Plays: 
Maeterlinck, M., Blue Bird. Milne, A. A., Toad of Toad Hall; The 
Ivory Door. III. Poetry: Noyes, Alfred, Forty Singing Seamen. 
Untermeyer, Poems of Yesterday and Today. 
GRADE IX 
A, Composition 
Particular vocations and current events may be added in Grade 
IX to the composition materials. The most available means of ob- 
taining clearness, force, and interest in composition should be pre- 
sented informally; the chief features of explanation and narrative 
should be learned inductively; much drill should be devoted to so- 
cial and business letters, spelling, word structure, and punctuation. 
At the end of Grade IX a pupil should be able to avoid any ordinary 
error in grammar, to improve expression by varying grammatical 
structure, and to write good social and business letters.—Yes, 
1,106; No, 14. 
B. Grammar 
Such grammar should be taught as is necessary for use or to sup- 
plement previous deficiencies.—Yes, 951; No, 36. 
C. Reading 
Among the poems suitable for Grade IX are Browning, “Hervé 
Riel,’’ Lowell, ““The Courtin’,” Scott, Lady of the Lake, Shelley, 
“To a Skylark,” Emerson, “Concord Hymn,” Keats, “On First 
Looking into Chapman’s Homer,” Whitman, “Captain, My Cap- 
tain,” and Poe, “Helen.” Poe, Purloined Letter, Hawthorne, Am- 
bitious Guest, O. Henry, Chaparral Prince, Davis, Gallegher, and 
Hale, Man Without a Country are types of stories suitable for this 
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grade. Ivanhoe, Quentin Durward, and Kim are desirable novels. 
Julius Caesar and The Merchant of Venice are the best plays; Irv- 
ing’s Christmas Sketches are useful. A standard translation of The 
Iliad (in part) or The Odyssey (in part), with related myths, are 
well-nigh indispensable. This material ought not to be spread mis- 
cellaneously before pupils, but ought to be functionally grouped 
according to its spirit and message.—Yes, 910; No, 68. 

The foregoing list is not inclusive but suggestive. It has been 
made purposely to include selections of a wide range of difficulty, 
this being done for the benefit of pupils of varying ability. 

Among the modern books suitable for Grade IX are: I. READING 
MATERIAL OF A GENERAL NATURE: Cohen, Joseph G., Modern Pi- 
oneers. Ferris and Moore, Girls Who Did. Finger, Charles, David 
Livingstone. Gibson, Katherine, Goldsmith of Florence. Hudson, 
W. W., Far Away and Long Ago. Lagerlof, S., Marbacka. Lind- 
bergh, C. A., We. Newbolt, Henry J., Book of the Long Trail. 
Scudder, Janet, Modeling My Life. Steffansson, V., Life among the 
Eskimos. Sugimoto, Etsu Inagati, Daughter of the Samurai. II. 
Fiction: Atkinson, Eleanor, Johnny Appleseed. Bojer, Johan, The 
Emigrants. Byrne, Don, Messer Marco Polo. Hawes, C. B., Great 
Guest. Kelley, Eric P., Blacksmith of Vilno. Masefield, John, Lost 
Endeavor. Sabatini, R., Captain Blood. Stratton, Clarence, Robert 
the Round Head. White,S. E., Blazed Trail. III. PLays: Thomas, 
Atlantic Book of Junior High School Plays. IV. Poetry: Auslan- 
der and Hill, The Wingéd Horse. 


GRADE X 

A. Composition 

To the work in composition Grade X brings a wide range of new 
school studies, social relations, and knowledge of the world’s work 
and play. In the field of rhetoric it is the time to study the build- 
ing of paragraphs, sentence manipulation (particularly clearness 
through connectives, the correct placing of modifiers, and unmis- 
takable reference), conciseness, word-building. Spelling and punc- 
tuation must not be forgotten. To the forms already used may now 
be added telegrams, news stories, editorials, advertisements, and 
the dramatization of situations. The products should be greater 
clearness and force in speech and writing, increased power of per- 
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suasion, ability to handle the simple problems of business corre- 
spondence, and the habit of using the newspaper rightly. —Yes, 
1,121; No, 5. 

Among the more recent books suitable for Grade X are these: 
I. Fiction: Barrie, J. M., Sentimental Tommy. Cather, Willa, 
Song of the Lark. De la Mare, W., Memoirs of a Midget. Hemon, 
Louis, Maria Chapdelaine (trans. by W. H. Blake). Maurois, An- 
dre, Silence of Colonel Bramble. Tarkington, Booth, Gentleman 
from Indiana; Monsieur Beaucaire. Il. OTHER Prose: Antin, 
Mary, Promised Land. Brown, H. C., Grandma Brown’s Hundred 
Vears. Canfield, Dorothy, Home Fires in France. Garland, Ham- 
lin, Back Trails of the Middle Border; Roadside Meetings. Parker, 
C.. An American Idyll. Repplier, Agnes, Pére Marquette (Priest, 
Pioneer, Adventurer). Shaw, Anna Howard, Story of a Pioncer. 
Skeyhill, Corporal York, the Last of the Long Hunters. Tomlinson, 
H. M.. The Sea and the Jungle. Wilkinson, Margaret, Dingbat of 
Arcady. III. Piays: Barrie, Sir James, Quality Street; Admirable 
Crichton; A Kiss for Cinderella. Hamilton, Cosmo, Pickwick (after 
Dickens’ Pickwick Papers). Miller, Ashley, Mr.Scrooge: A Dream 
Fantasy (after Dickens’ Christmas Carol). Noyes, Alired, Sher- 
wood. IV. Poems: The poems of Emily Dickinson, Sara Teasdale. 
Carl Sandburg, Early Moon. Vachel Lindsay, Every Soul a Circus. 
Also Untermeyer, Jfodern Poetry—British and American, as a col- 
lection. Possibly, Auslander and Hill, Wingéd Horse, may be used 
in both IX and X. 
B. Reading 

In the senior high school, literature should be studied from the 
literary and historical points of view. In the tenth grade it is wise 
jer American history as interpreted through American lit- 
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erature. In case it seems advisable 
in this grade, appropriate material will be found in the following: 
I. Poems: Lowell, Vision of Sir Launfal, Tennyson, Enoch Arden 
and Ulysses, Coleridge, Ancient Mariner, Burns, Bannockburn, 
and Arnold, Sokrab and Rustum; Il. Prays: Shakespeare, As 
You Like It, Drinkwater’s Abraham Lincoln; Ill. Fiction: 
Blackmore, Lorna Doone, George Eliot, Silas Marner, Dickens, 
Tale of Two Cities, Lew Wallace, Ben Hur; IV. OTHER PROSE: 
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Irving, Alhambra, Stevenson, Travels with a Donkey, Burroughs, 
essays, and Lincoln’s speeches.—Yes, 1,063; No, 25. 

Grave XI 
4. Composition 

In Grade XI the work in composition should become more defi- 
nitely technical. The secrets of literary effect should be studied. 
Outlines, themes, debates, parliamentary usage, related letters, 
short articles, editorials, and descriptions may be produced. Par- 
ticular emphasis must be placed on wealth of material, effective or- 
ganization, and correct technique.—Yes, 1,086; No, 22. 

B. Literature 

It is probably best to make this year a study of English literature 
arranged chronologically, beginning with the Anglo-Saxon period. 
Among the best books for this study are the /dylls of the King, 
Macbeth, Hamlet, Milton’s Minor Poems, Wordsworth’s Shorter 
Poems, Macaulay’s Essays, and the novels of Walter Scott, Jane 
Austen, Dickens, Thackeray, and George Eliot. Provision should 
also be made for the study of speeches on citizenship and of the best 
modern prose and verse.—Yes, 924; No, 141. 

The following more recent books are probably as good for Grade 
XI as any. This list, and that for Grade XII, must, however, be 
regarded as only tentative. 

I. Fiction, BioGRAPHY, GENERAL: Buchan, John, Midwinter. 
Byrd, Little America. Byrne, Don, Last Crusade; Field of Honor. 
Davis, W.S., The Whirlwind ; Life in Mediaeval England. Eaton, 
Jeannette, A Daughter of the Seine. Finger, Charles, Hakluyt’s 
Voyages. Hardy, Thomas, Under the Greenwood Tree. Masefield, 
John, Gallipoli. Ronn, E. H., Homeland of English Authors. Saba- 
tini, R., Scaramouche. Stefanson, V., The Friendly Arctic. U1. C1t1- 
ZENSHIP: Letters of Walter Hines Page; Letters of James Whit- 
comb Riley (ed. by William Lyon Phelps). Taft and Roosevelt, 
The Intimates. III. Portry: Hill, Frank E., The Canterbury 
Tales. Housman, A. E., A Shropshire Lad. Masefield, Midsummer 
Night. Noyes, Alfred, Tales of the Mermaid Tavern. Van Doren, 
Junior Anthology of World Poetry. IV. PLays: Bennett, Arnold, 
Great Adventure (from Buried Alive). Bennett and Knoblock, 
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Milestones. Fitch, Clyde, Beau Brummel. Galsworthy, Loyalties, 
Skin Game. Guitry, S., Deburau. Knoblock, My Lady’s Dress. 
Millay, The King’s Henchman. Milne, A. A., Mr. Pim Passes By. 
Parker, L. N., Pomander Walk; Disraeli. Rostand, Cyrano de 
Bergerac (trans. Brian Hooker). 


Grave XII 
A, Composition 

In Grade XII pupils who have done with credit the work outlined 
for previous grades should be permitted to follow up their special 
interests in order to prepare them for their vocations. Among such 
special interests are newspaper work, commercial correspondence, 
advertising, debating, the short story, verse writing, dramatization, 
scientific description. Pupils who show marked deficiency in the 
work outlined for previous years, on the other hand, should be 
given individual attention or grouped in drill classes according to 
their needs.—Yes, 1,052; No, 34. 

B. Literature 

The twelfth grade may wisely be given over to electives in litera- 
ture as suggested below. However, if one basic course is desired, a 
study of world literature arranged by types and including selections 
from many languages in translations would be wise. There may 
also be a number of courses to be elected by pupils according to 
their aptitudes. Among these might be the drama, the novel, short 
stories, speeches, essays, poetry, or the work of a single author.— 
Yes, 954; No, 111. 

Three possible organizations, indeed, may be suggested for the 
literature work in Grades X, XI, and XII. First, Grade X may be 
devoted to a chronological survey of American and Grade XI or 
XII to a chronological survey of English literature. Some may pre- 
fer to put English literature before American and some to defer 
the study of the latter until the upper grades. To such variations 
there is no vital objection. 

Twelfth grade pupils may read to advantage some or all of the 
following modern books. I. NovEL: (emphasis on American his- 
tory): Boyd, T., Drums; Marching On; Mad Anthony Wayne. 
Cather, W., Death Comes for the Archbishop; My Antonia. Chap- 
man, Maristan, Home Place; Happy Mountain. Hergesheimer, J., 
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Java Head; Balisand. Heywood, Dubose, Mamba’s Daughters. 
Johnston, M., Prisoners of Hope. Lovelace, Early Candlelight. 
Roberts, E. M., Great Meadow. Rolvaag, O. E., Giants of the 
Earth. Sergeant, E. S., Short as Any Dream. Wharton, Edith, 
Ethan Frome. Essay, BlocRAPHY, LITERATURE OF A GENERAL 
NaAturRE: Adams, J. T., The Adams Family. Beebe, William, Jun- 
gle Peace; Edge of the Jungle. Bent, Silas, Men and Machines. De 
Kruif, Paul, Hunger Fighters. Hergesheimer, Joseph, Swords and 
Roses; Quiet Cities. Jaffe, Bernard, Crucibles. Maurois, Andre, 
Ariel; Disraeli. Nicholson, M., The Conway Letters. Pupin, Mi- 
chael, From Immigrant to Inventor. Shelton, Jane De Forest, Salt 
Box House. Strachey, Lytton, Eminent Victorians. Van Doren, 
Dorothy, The Lost Art. Dimnet, Abbe, E., The Art of Thinking. 
III. Essays (informal): A. Outstanding essays by individuals 
such as: Barrie, J. M., Courage. Coffin, Robert P. T., Cottages and 
Crowns. Erskine, John, Moral Obligation To Be Intelligent. Price, 
Lucien, Wingéd Sandals. Reese, Lizette, Victorian Village. B. Ac- 
quaintanceship in general with Christopher Morley, Frances Lester 
Warner, Charles S. Brooks, Samuel Crothers, Stephen Leacock, 
C. E. Montague, Mary Ellen Chase, etc. IV. SHort Stories: Arvin 
Newton (ed.), The Heart of Hawthorne’s Journals (beautiful 
source book for plots). Chesterton, G. K., Wisdom of Father 
Brown. Cobb, Irvin, Old Judge Priest. Conrad, Joseph, Youth; 
Heart of Darkness; End of the Tether; Lord Jim. Deland, Mar- 
garet, Old Chester Tales. Galsworthy, John, Caravan. Garland, 
Hamlin, Main Traveled Roads. Grenfell, W., Tales of the Labra- 
dor. Hudson, W. H., Tales of the Pampas. Kipling, Rudyard, The 
Day’s Work, etc., any or all. Mansfield, Katherine, Garden Party. 
Train, Arthur, Tutt and Mr. Tutt. V. PLays: Balderson, J., Berke- 
ley Square. Belasco, David, Return of Peter Grimm. Gale, Zona, 
Miss Lulu Bett. Lady Gregory, Seven Short Plays. Molnar, F., 
The Swan. O'Neill, Eugene, Beyond the Horizon; Emperor Jones. 
Shaw, G. B., Androcles and the Lion. Vane, S., Outward Bound. 
VI. Poetry: Frost, R., West Running Brook; North of Boston. 


14. CURRICULUM ENRICHMENT 


To attain the ends outlined above, encouragement should be 
given to school papers, dramatics, debating, public speaking, liter- 
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ary clubs, and such other agencies as supply proper motivation to 
students.—Yes, 1,058; No, 5. 


15. TEACHER LOAD 


The number of pupils in composition classes must not be ex- 
cessive. A reasonable rule is to give each teacher one of the follow- 
ing combinations: 

1. Three classes in literature and three in composition averaging 
25 pupils each. 

2. Two classes in literature and three in composition averaging 
30 pupils each. 

3. Three classes in literature and two in composition averaging 
27 or 28 each. 

Experiments in classes of 60 in literature have been made, but 
results as yet are in doubt. 


16. LIBRARIES 


Suitable libraries, trained librarians, and special instruction in 
the use of libraries are necessary.—Yes, 1,126; No, 2 

In 1930 the North Central Commission on Secondary Schools 
recommended the following provisions for libraries in secondary 
schools. 
A. Personnel: 

1. Schools of 1,000 or more pupils should have at least one full-time libra- 
rian who is professionally trained and holds a Bachelor’s degree or its 
equivalent. 

2. Schools of less than 1,000 should have a part-time teacher-librarian with 

technical library training. 
. Proper credit should be given schools for aid given to them by public 


library personnel. 
B. Books and Periodicals: 
1. A catalogued library of 800 live books chosen so as to serve school needs. 
2. About 15 periodicals chosen so as to serve school needs. 
3. Proper credit should be given for public library aid. 
C. Budget: 
1. At least $200 a year for books and periodicals. 
2. At least 75 cents a pupil. 
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17. ENGLISH Rooms 
Special English rooms, equipped with books and filing devices, 
are highly desirable. Each school should also have a small dra- 
matics room with a stage. 


18. TEACHER TRAINING 

Properly trained teachers are indispensable. As a minimum the 
following is suggested: professional courses, 15 hours; rhetoric, 
15; literature, 15; public speaking, 5; foreign languages, 15; his- 
tory, 6; mathematics, 3; science, 3. Total, 77. Electives, 43. 

19. AttTiruDEs AT GRADE XIII 

At the end of Grade XII, the average graduate should possess a 
working knowledge of the essentials of good usage; should be inter- 
ested in the correct and fluent use of the English language both in 
speech and writing; as an ideal at least should regard slovenly Eng- 
lish as being in the same category with dirty hinds; should have a 
rooted habit of correct speech; and should possess some power in 
its effective use. On the appreciation side he should know the main 
facts of the history of English and American literature and be fa- 
miliar with a few great books; should have an interest in reading 
and a somewhat cultivated taste in books; should have the habit 
of reading for pleasure; and should possess the power to read in- 
telligently —Yes, 1,116; No, 14. 

20. REVISION OF REPORT 

The foregoing plan should be conceived of as temporary and 
subject to revision in the light of further study and experience. The 
committee regards it as sufficiently conservative and at the same 
time progressive enough to justify its adoption at the present time, 
but recommends that it be revised at intervals of three or four years 
so that full advantage may be taken of the best modern thought and 
experience. For example, the establishment of clinics in spelling, 
handwriting, and silent reading may be safely recommended at this 
time as experiments which may ultimately result in a better adjust- 
ment of the English teacher’s load, in important reductions in the 
cost of English teaching, and in the improvement of the product of 
that teaching.—Yes, 1,098; No, 16. 
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SUMMARY 


The foregoing pages may be summarized, recapitulated, and ex- 
plained as follows: 

A critical examination of the questionnaire which was prepared 
by the English Committee of the Commission on Unit Courses and 
Curricula, and of the judgments of some 1,200 people who reacted 
to that questionnaire, has led the Committee to select several phases 
of the English program for somewhat extended explanation. The 
phases selected for amplification, all embodied in the questionnaire, 
represent conceptions of English instruction that are essentially 
modern but not radical or unworkable. 

1. A curriculum of experiences ——The report of the Committee 
as represented in the Official Questionnaire, and the opinions of the 
judges who reacted to the questionnaire are in favor of the modern 
conception of the curriculum. The major objectives of training in 
the mother tongue are (a) habits and skills necessary for effective 
and accurate reading, writing, and speaking; () attitudes and out- 
looks which characterize a respect for decent expression and a real 
enjoyment of good books, and (c) certain information about the 
mother tongue as a language and about the literature of the mother 
tongue as an inheritance of the English-speaking races. 

With these objectives in mind has come a somewhat new concep- 
tion of the English curriculum. It is no longer looked upon as a 
series of blocks of subject matter to be learned. Subject matter in 
itself cannot develop habits or skills or attitudes. The curriculum 
is the series of pupil activities which, to be sure, center around 
subject matter. The curriculum is a series of processes dealing with 
subject matter. 

Both oral and written composition are best taught by the follow- 
ing cycle of processes: (a) choice of subject; (4) gathering of ma- 
terial; (c) organization of material; (d) oral composition. If the 
composition is to be written, the following additional processes are 
recommended: (e) written composition; (f) revision (which in- 
volves grammar and rhetoric); and (g) publication (1) reading to 
an audience in class or club; (2) mimeographing; or (3) printing. 
—Vote 1033-36. 

The aim of literature-reading instruction is to develop in the pu- 
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pils the power to understand, feel, and appreciate the ideas, emo- 
tions, and aspirations of others. In other words, it is to build up the 
power and habit of re-living experience.—V ote 1050-19. 

The study of literature should create in pupils a desire to read 
and the habit of reading. It should be conducted so as to form in 
the learner well-defined tastes with regard to the type and quality 
of his reading and so as to enable him independently to select books 
for his avocational or vocational readings.—Vote 1062-2. 

These excerpts, and the almost unanimous votes in affirmation, 
imply, beyond any question, the conviction that abilities in terms of 
habits, skills, attitudes, appreciations, knowledges, are the supreme 
goal of instruction in English. Abilities can be developed only by 
experiences; habits and attitudes grow out of successful experiences 
in appropriate action-patterns. In other words, the English de- 
partments of secondary schools must cease thinking of the curric- 
ulum in terms of so much subject matter; they must begin to think 
of the curriculum as made up of pupil experiences in appropriate 
action-patterns. 

2. Functional grammar.— 

3. Remedial reading. 

4. Varied patterns in the literature curriculum.—The report sets 
itself strongly against a conception of the literature curriculum 
which, year after year, guides pupils through identical or at best 
very similar, action-patterns. Close examination of the report it- 
self, and of the strongly affirmative trend of the votes on the items 
quoted below yields evidence that differing and varied patterns of 
experience are far preferable to a single pattern like the yearly 
repetition of the study of types of literature. 

General statement: “The (course of) study of literature in 
Grades VII-XII, inclusive, may well be constructed to include va- 
rious patterns (functional patterns for the junior high school; types 
of literature patterns and historical patterns for the senior high 
school ).”—Vote 1162-2. 

“The study of world literature arranged by types and including 
selections from many languages in translations would be wise.” — 
Grade 12. Vote 954-111. 

“Tt is probably best to make this year a study of English litera- 
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ture arranged chronologically beginning with the Anglo-Saxon Pe- 


riod.”—Grade 11. Vote 924-141. 

“In the tenth grade it is wise to consider American history as in- 
terpreted through American literature.” —Grade 10. Vote 1053-20. 

Thus for the three years of the senior high school the report rec- 
ommends strongly three different patterns of approach: by types, 
by chronology, and by correlation with history. 

The report probably should also have recommended for the senior 
high school various other electives, certainly for larger schools, in 
dramatics, debating, creative writing, contemporary literature, and 
the like. 

“Material ought not to be spread miscellaneously before pupils, 
but ought to be functionally grouped according to its spirit and its 
message.” —Grade 9. Vote 919-00. 

“In the junior high school, this and similar material ought to be 
organized and systematized about units of daily life.’—Grade 38. 
Vote 1024-36. 

“For the literature work of the junior high school grades, the 
ceneral principle of organization should be some systematic inter- 
pretation of happy and successful living.” —Grade 7. Vote 1090-20. 

“For the general reading for this and the following grades there 
should be provided a wide range of books, papers and magazines 
dealing with wholesome living, worthy home membership, voca- 
tions, citizenship, the worthy use of leisure, and right conduct.” 

Thus for the three years of the junior high school the study 
strongly recommended patterns of experiencing literature based 
upon the functional, not upon the literary or historical, values of 
literature. This program, distinctly in accord with the program of 
the National Junior High School Committee on English,’ seems to 
have decided advantages: (1) It makes a natural distinction be- 
tween the experience patterns of the junior and the senior levels, 
respectively: for the former, functional patterns; for the latter, 
artistic and historical patterns. (2) The program for Grades VII 
IX, inclusive, and possibly for Grade X, will enable the English 
teacher to correlate English instruction with the learning of pupils 


‘“The Junior High School Curriculum,” Fifth Year Book (Department of Super- 


intendence, 1927), Pp. 132-35. 
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in social science branches, with which English is most naturally as- 
sociated. (3) In line with the seven cardinal objectives of educa- 
tion, which the North Central Association has always vigorously 
championed, the English report tends, in the literature branch (and 
even more in the composition branch), to make educative experi- 
ences less academic and more closely associated with the needs, in- 
terests, problems, and activities of daily life. 

The affirmative votes are strongly in the majority in all of the 
issues raised by the paragraphs from which the excerpts quoted 
above are extracted. This would appear to indicate that a large ma- 
jority of voters favored functional patterns for the lower school and 
historical or artistic patterns for the higher school. The affirmative 
votes may have been actuated by parts of the respective paragraphs 
not here quoted; and the negative votes may have been caused by 
objections to parts of paragraphs not here quoted. However, a fair 
assumption is that most of the voters knew what they were voting 
for. They expressed themselves as being in favor of guiding pu- 
pils through a literature curriculum of varied patterns, postponing 
strictly college preparatory literary study to the senior high school, 
and emphasizing functional patterns in the junior high school. 
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Recently several sections of a beginning course in speech at one 
of our universities were given what would seem to be a simple assign- 
ment. It was a list of familiar but frequently mispronounced words 
to be looked up, and the pronunciation reported orally at the next 
class period. The result of the assignment was somewhat revealing; 
for not one of the hundred and seventy odd Freshmen was able to 
go through the entire list correctly, much less fluently. When they 
attempted to put the words into the rhythm of sentences, they were 
even less successful. As the groups were in no way selective, they 
presented a very fair cross-section of the Freshman class. Further- 
more, since the students came from all over the country, one might 


conjecture that the situation of the Freshmen at that university 
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might be characteristic, to a degree, of that of students the country 
over. 

I was talking not long ago with a teacher of high-school English 
about the difficulty of giving students any independence in the mat- 
ter of reading pronunciation from the printed page. She remarked, 
“It is so very difficult that most of us don’t try to do anything 
about it.’’ The foregoing incident would indicate that she spoke the 
truth. I am not mentioning this in any way of criticism of teachers 
in the elementary grades and high schools. The position in which we 
find ourselves is such that unless a teacher is so thoroughly trained 
in the intricacies of pronunciation that she can translate one system 
of symbols into another, she cannot with any confidence answer the 
questions of her bewildered pupils. The safer course, which most 
of them follow, is to keep out of the muddle entirely. 

My purpose in this study is not to attempt anything so colossal 
as to bring order out of this chaos. It is, rather, by means of a very 
limited investigation to show how unnecessarily chaotic the situa- 
tion is. I trust I am not too ambitious when I express the hope that 
it may serve two ends: first, to clear up a few points for some teacher 
who is ill prepared to cope with the muddle; and second, to supply 
one of the proverbial drops of water which may in time wear away 
the stone of well-nigh hopeless confusion. 

The following tabulations are made to show the many different 
ways vowels and consonants are indicated in only a few recent and 
well-known reference books and texts. By reading across the pages, 
it is possible to see the symbols that are used to represent the 
same sound, or what to the layman seems like the same sound. To 
make the tabulation less cumbersome, the consonants which present 
no difficulties are omitted. 

As the tabulation shows, the horns of the dilemma are the dia- 
critical markings and the phonetic alphabets. If there were one 
phonetic system and one diacritical, the matter would be compara- 
tively simple. The trouble is that there are so many variants within 
the systems. Furthermore, the absurdity of absurdities is that, to 
the lay ear at least, the dissension is often not on the sound, but on 
the symbol that represents the sound. According to the table, the 
vowel in fall is represented diacritically as a, 6, aw, and d phoneti- 
cally as 9 :, 9, and 4. 
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A glance will show that the diacritical system is much more di- 
versified than are the phonetic alphabets. By count there are at 
least sixty ways of indicating the twelve or fifteen elementary vowel 
sounds. For the vowel in food, there are three ways of indication: 
00, u, and o; for the vowel in car, five ways: a, 6, a, ah, and a’. It 
must be recalled that this tabulation is based on the keys of only 
seven books. If there had been added Lippincott’s Gazeteer of the 
World, which is a widely used, but not so recent a reference as the 
others, the number would have gone much higher. 

Aside from the multiplicity of marks, there are many other dis- 
concerting features in the diacritical system. The scheme used by 
some of re-spelling wherever possible, and that used by others of 
marking all of the letters that represent more than one sound, are 
confusing. Webster’s New International has, theoretically, a mini- 
mum of symbols, for words are re-spelled wherever a coincidence of 
sounds justifies it; in The Standard, presumably, all of the sounds are 
indicated by diacritical marks. In Webster’s New International, fall 
becomes fél; in Funk and Wagnalls’ New Standard, it is fal. But even 
with all of the marks, some words have to be re-spelled. Conse- 
quently, after a teacher has carefully explained that one of the funda- 
mental differences between the systems adopted by our most widely 
used dictionaries is that one re-spells wherever possible, and the 
other marks all of the letters that stand for more than one sound, 
along comes fruition, which is re-spelled in both—in Webster, sh(ai)n, 
in The Standard, shon. 

To the uninitiated the handling of obscure or weak sounds is 
perhaps one of the most puzzling features of the diacritical systems. 
In Webster we find them italicized; in The Standard, the letters are 
not italicized and not marked. Moreover, in Webster, things are 
further complicated by additional marks. How anyone can make 
the distinction indicated, between italicized a with a breve over it 
and italicized a with a dot over it, and not overstress the weak syl- 
lable is beyond my comprehension. Yet we find (@)buv’ and (d)lou’. 
In like manner, we find a distinction made between the second e in 
recent (re’s(é)nt) and the o in connect (k(6)nect’). The Standard, on 
the other hand, does not recognize either one as obscure. In Phyfe’s 
Eighteen Thousand Words Often Mispronounced, and in Craig’s The 
Arts, the a in sofa, and in acoustics respectively, is the same as the 
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NOTES 
1. The e in recent and the o in connect are not given as obscure in the Standard 
Dictionary. 
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NOTES 


1. Much regional variation exists in sounding 4, », 0. and 2. In some sections, 9 1 


iit 


Ss 


closer to a, and in some it is closer to 9 or 9:. A satisfactory classification is very ditli- 
cult. In the diacritical system, Webster’s The New International, and Funk and Wag- 
nall’s The New Standard both mark the o in not, 6d, which one would assume corresponds 
to the a of the International alphabet. Yet The Standard gives not as the key word for 
e, which corresponds to the 3 of Webster, and D or 0 of the International alphabet. One 
must conclude either 5 does not indicate the same sound in the two dictionaries, or else 
the o in not has not the same sound when it is indicated phonetically as it has when 


it is indicated diacritically in the same dictionary. The following should be noted: 


FuNK AND WAGNALLS WEBSTER INTERNATIONAL 
ALPHABET 
Diacritical Phonetic Diacritical Phonetic 
a {artistic a artistic a {artistic artistic, 
art G art a (art not 

a: art 

i not, not 
long 5 long p, 2 long 

6 or 6 or 6 or 9 or 9: or 


2. There is also a great deal of sectional difference in the vowel preceding an r when 
it occurs in the same syllable. The variants are placed in the same square. 3 and a are 
usually used to indicate the pronunciation in sections where the r is omitted; 3 char- 
acterizes the sound in the East. a or a1 show the persistent 7 of the Middle West and 
West. Some phoneticians make a distinction between a vowel before 7 in an unaccented 
syllable and r before an accented syllable or a monosyllable, by using the symbols :a 
and (A:J). 
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a in ask, d. I should like to hear them so pronounced. One could go 
on and on enumerating the inconsistencies of the systems. The un- 
trained teacher, confronted with these many, complicated, and 
ofttimes contradictory symbols, is likely to take one of two courses: 
the odds are in favor of her taking the easier one, that of letting her 
students “pick up” their knowledge of phonetics as she has done; 
on the other hand, she may so conscientiously follow her dictionary 
that her students develop a self-consciousness of speech, which by 
its very punctiliousness loses the rhythm of good diction. 

The diacritical systems also fail to give any help on diphthongs. 
The only ones they indicate are the obvious ones, ou and oi; and, 
then, none give the elementary sounds of which they are composed. 
There is no mention made of the fact that the vowels in ice and in 
use are always diphthongs, or that o as in go and a as in play are 
also diphthongs in certain combinations. Yet those of us who have 
taught where ou is sounded @ u and the 7 in ice al or a, or where single 
vowels are prolonged into diphthongs, know that a lack of knowl- 
edge of the elements of which they are composed is the foundation 
of many bad habits of pronunciation. 

The second horn of the dilemma is the phonetic system. Here we 
have fewer variants; the most marked discrepancies are between the 
Scientific alphabet of The Standard, and the International alphabet. 
The latter is the system generally taught in classes of phonetics. 
For some sounds, the symbols are identical; for some entirely differ- 
ent. The most disconcerting feature is the use of the same symbol 
for different sounds. For instance, they interchange I and 7. The 
International alphabet writes im, in; the Scientific, writes it iz. The 
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| Funk and Wagnalls New Standard 
Diciionary 


* Much regional variation exists in the sound of ¢. Phoneticians vary also in the manner of indicating 


the sound 


However, in the squares left 
sound a is a 


O'Neil and Weaver give three variations indicated as follows 


general ¢ in the initial position, or before a vowel, is written 7, and in the final position 4 
blank, except for O’Neil and Weaver’s, the final r is omitted and the neutral 
run, are, 4; very, 4 
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International writes police, polis; the Scientific, polis. The only 
American dictionary which writes words phonetically uses the Sci- 
entific alphabet; the only phonetic system which is generally taught 
is the International! It is a state of affairs quite in keeping with the 
general chaos. 

Except where there is disagreement about the sound, phoneti- 
cians who use the International alphabet generally agree on the 
symbol. Yet even here are some variants which to the layman must 
seem unnecessary. The vowel in Jong is written 9, p, 0, and e; where 
wh occurs, the following symbols are used: hw, ™, and h; the initial 
r is written both ry and r4. One would expect to find differences in 
manner of indicating the final r, but individual and sectional di- 
versities could hardly be so great as to make two symbols for the 
initial r necessary. To one thoroughly trained in phonetics, these 
variants seem slight; but to one untrained, they inevitably are con- 
fusing. 

After having tried by tabulation and brief discussion to show 
something of the utter chaos existing in our present systems of indi- 
cating pronunciation, I should like to reiterate our need for a uni- 
form system which can be taught throughout the grades and high 
school. Pronunciation is not a static thing, but the elementary 
sounds remain much the same. After all, a symbol is only an arbi- 
trary mark or character; it is a visual representation of an auditory 
image, and is worthless unless it calls up in the ‘inner ear’ a definite 
sound. It is obvious that so long as this confusion exists, so long as 
we have two systems, each representing the elementary sounds of 
the language by many and conflicting characters, these characters 
to most people will be meaningless spots of ink. When the time 
comes that we have one system, and when one symbol and only one 
stands for a sound, we shall have taken a long stride toward the 
improvement of our pronunciation, and better pronunciation is an 
important factor in better speech. 
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EXPERIMENTS WITH GIFTED PUPILS—PART II 
MABEL C. HERMANS 


Closely related to the experiment described in the September 
number of the English Journal, and basic to effective mental ac- 
tivity, is another experiment that was carried on with all superior 
pupils in several junior and senior high schools. The purpose of 
this study was to enable pupils to have experiences that are truly 
educative. The teachers, realizing that reflection comes “from 
something to do, not something to learn,” and that “the material 
of thinking is not thought, but actions, facts, events, and the rela- 
tions of things,” proposed to give the pupils every possible oppor- 
tunity to reflect. 

The first work that the teachers did in initiating the experiment 
was to learn what the pupils in each grade and level of intelligence 
were doing in their various classes. This step necessitated the read- 
ing of courses of study in use. The next step was to work out a plan 
whereby the reading done in English would not only extend the 
pupils’ enjoyment of good books and poetry, but would, in addi- 
tion, enable the children to integrate their immediate experiences 
in and out of school. The result was that objectives definitely 
pointing toward integration were set up. The following are exam- 
ples of the objectives: 

1. Enjoyment of good books that deal with the adventures of pioneers and ex- 
plorers and inventors 

2. Taste for reading widely from biological, geographical, historical, mathe- 
matical, and scientific material 

3. Appreciation of men and women who discover scientific facts and who use 
these facts as a means for insuring the “good life” 

4. Desire to use scientific facts, whenever they are available, as a basis for be- 


liefs rather than to accept conclusions founded upon tradition or upon emo- 
tional attitudes 


To integrate the pupils’ school experiences with their oral and 
written expression and thus provide a means for their appreciating 
the “relations of things” was the next step taken by the experi- 
mental group of teachers. The topics that the pupils chose for oral 
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and written compositions, before the initiation of the experiment, 
were based almost wholly upon the books they read or upon per- 
sonal experiences. The purpose of the experiment demanded, how- 
ever, that such topics be reduced to a minimum and that pupils be 
stimulated to work on problems that would lead to an understand- 
ing of the “relations of things.” The teachers soon discovered, as 
Hughes Mearns did in his work, that the pupils’ “talk, once it was 
loosened through proved friendliness, approached that of the in- 
tensity of a research student in his special field.” Every gifted 
child was interested in not one but many problems, each of which 
dealt with information gained in other classes. At the end of a 
class period, one teacher discovered that her twenty gifted pupils 
in an upper-grade class were considering seriously, for one reason 
or another, the following topics: 


1. The origin and development of the merchant marine 
2. Contributions of Asiatic races to modern civilization 
3. Necessity for political parties 

4. System of classification used in the public library 

5. A crime-prevention program 

6. Approved commercial filing systems 

7. The unseen world about us 

8. Types of architecture in our city 

g. The life-histories of some interesting words 

10. The advantages and disadvantages of being a lawyer 
11. The psychological effect of color 


12. Possibilities of radium 
13. Why television is not popular 
14. Unbiased journalism 
15. Uses of geometry in everyday life 

By using these topics for oral and written discussion, the gifted 
pupils were given opportunities to have truly educative experiences 
in the English classroom. The essentials of the method of educative 
experience were approximated. First, the pupils had a genuine sit- 
uation of experience. In every case, the problem grew out of the 
pupils’ own immediate needs and immediate interests. The prob- 
lem arose in the pupils’ minds. For this reason, the situation was 
a genuine one, not purely a formal school situation. Second, in 
every case a genuine problem was developed. Neither the teacher 
nor the course of study superimposed an artificial problem. Third, 
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t, the pupils were given every opportunity to gain possession of all 
r- the information available in order to deal with the problem. They 
_ consulted every possible authority: experts in the field—generally 
ye the teachers of the subjects—experience gained in and out of 
|- school, and the most helpful books and articles on the subject. 
1S Fourth, the pupils developed possible solutions in an orderly way. 
1S Instead of allowing the pupils to reach a conclusion haphazardly, 
1- the teachers taught the deductive method of reasoning and made 
.d sure that it was followed consistently. Fifth, the pupils were given 
h y occasions to make their ideas clear to themselves and to discover 
4 the validity of those ideas. 
Is Creative writing was not neglected. Indeed, the teachers made 
yn the class activity so informal that any kind of writing was permit- 
ted. All pupils were encouraged to write poetry and plays and 
short stories and essays. Many times this kind of writing was per- 


sonal and intimate; topics closely connected with a pupil’s inner 
life were often the source of verses depicting moods. More often, 
however, the writing of poetry was inspired by the topic under dis- 
cussion. For example, a study in Asiatic civilization stimulated 
one member of the class to write a descriptive poem of an oriental 
city in the style of Carl Sandburg. 

Another experiment including all the gifted children of certain 
schools was carried on in the field of reading and based upon a 
research problem in utilizing adolescent interests." The dominant 
life-interests, such as leisure-time interests, vocational interests, = 


school interests, and different types of reading interests, were dis- s 

covered by means of a questionnaire administered in the English 

classes but not by the English teachers. A study of the data col- a 
os lected according to age and intelligence levels revealed the fact that 
on in almost every case the adolescents of a particular age and intelli- 
t- gence level have similar interests. It was apparent that in most cases 
as the books listed in the course of study were disliked most heartily, 
hi and in few cases was there any correlation between the children’s 
sate dominant life-interests and the books they were compelled to read. 
_ In other words, classics had been superimposed with no regard to 
1er | *“Utilizing Adolescent Interest,” by Mabel C. Hermans, in the May-June, 1931, 
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the children’s interests and with disastrous results. Yet the inter- 
ests the children enumerated were the same as those that are car- 
ried on in adult life by worthy members of society. To be sure, the 
children were not always wise in the way they satisfied and ex- 
tended the interests. 

In order to develop in the pupils a “favorable attitude’ toward 
good books and in order to give the pupils an opportunity to satisfy 
and extend their interests, selected teachers carried on an experi- 
ment in which the dominant interests of the boys and girls at dif- 
ferent age and intelligence levels were set up, and books and poetry 
that would probably stimulate those interests were made available 
to all the children. The technique employed was indirect guidance. 
No child had to read any particular book or the books of any one 
author. No book reports were demanded. No one was compelled to 
memorize poetry. Nothing was sacred, save the children’s inherent 
right to be given natural opportunities to like good books and 
poetry. 

The results of the experiment warrant consideration. First, the 
majority of the superior pupils exceeded the norm for their school 
grade in reading comprehension. Second, they improved in their 
selection of books. Almost without exception, the bright pupils 
developed the desire to read books that challenged their ability 
rather than to select simple “baby food,” which is too often the 
fare of the superior pupil. Finally, the reading done in the experi- 
mental classes approximated the reading carried on by mature, 
intelligent people in life-situations; the children went into the 
highways and byways of good writing and read non-fiction as well 
as fiction, poetry as well as prose. 

An experiment of unusual proportions has been progressing in 
a junior high school for two years. The principal of the school is a 
firm believer in the theory that everyone, or almost everyone, can 
create something. It is her contention that not everyone will create 
poetry; nor will everyone create a beautiful piece of furniture. 
This junior-high-school principal has set aside a certain time of 
the week for “creative work.” At that time every child goes to his 
favorite class and in it has an opportunity to create along the line 
of his interests, aptitudes, and capacities. The child who has abili- 
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ty in arts and crafts makes beautiful metal or leather articles, 
pottery, or unique things in wood. The pupils with interests in 
physical education devise new games and fascinating dances. The 
results have been noteworthy. Projects involving every depart- 
ment in the school have been worked out with the English classes 
making the words to be spoken, the music department creating in- 
cidental music, the physical-education department devising va- 
rious kinds of dances, the woodshop making whatever furniture is 
needed, the mathematics department initiating and solving prob- 
lems of cost, and every other department contributing its share to 
the project. In this way, almost every child in the school is ex- 
pressing in some tangible form the “deep rhythm” of his soul. 


A CHARACTER-EDUCATION PROJECT 
EDITH E. BRANDER 


“Gangsters, racketeers, nothing but lawnessness! This country 
is going to the dogs, and the trouble lies with the public schools. 
What do the children ever hear about character development? It’s 
project this and project that until the real business of education, 
the training of children to be decent, honest, God-fearing citizens 
has been entirely lost.”” Thus spoke my neighbor. 

True, we do not talk about character-training to the extent we 
used to. There was so much ineffectual talk in the old days that we 
have been forced to seek for a better method. Now we are studying 
the whole child in relation to his environment. Out of this has 
evolved a social philosophy of education. In the words of Dr. Kil- 
patrick of Teachers College, Columbia, we now give the child 
richer and richer experience in more and more meaningful situa- 
tions, which we enable him to validate better and better. Only thus 
can we help him meet the needs of the constantly changing civiliza- 
tion of which we are all a part. Freedom? Yes, but freedom that 
develops the best habits and attitudes. The teacher must watch 
most carefully to see that the best habits are being practiced. Ifa 
child is to learn to be honest, he must practice honesty in situations 
where there is an opportunity for choice. He learns to be honest or 
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dishonest according as one or the other works for him when he 
tries it. It is our business, then, to provide situations where the 
better things have a better chance of winning out. We must work 
for intelligent self-direction and self-control with proper regard 
to all other people concerned. An education based on this philoso- 
phy will do away with lawlessness rather than increase it. 

With the foregoing ideas in mind I conducted the following ex- 
periment to see whether my teaching of the Sir Roger de Coverley 
Papers to a group of eleventh-grade students had any character 
value. 

Before beginning the study of the classic, I gave the students 
Dr. Julius B. Maller’s “Self Marking Test,” a group test of hon- 
esty in school work. It attempts to measure the extent to which 
children will accept opportunities for deception. It does not aim 
to measure the capacity for honesty or dishonesty. It is rather a 
character-education test. Eleven sub-tests in geography, history, 
and general information (each of which contains some questions 
which are exceedingly simple, and others, extremely difficult), 
make up the test. With each test blank there is a key that gives the 
correct answers to the questions. The children score their own 
papers by using the key. The maximum score is one hundred 
points, fifty of which are so easy that they can be obtained honest- 
ly. The remaining fifty points are based on such difficult tasks 
that honest success is impossible. These fifty points constitute the 
honesty test. The deception score is the number of “difficult” items 
answered correctly. Those items passed by 200 fourth-grade stu- 
dents were classified as “easy’”’; those not answered correctly by a 
single graduate student who took the test were classified as ‘‘diffi- 
cult.” There are two forms to the test, both of which are equiva- 
lent in technique, arrangement, and difficulty. 

The students to whom the test was administered ranged in in- 
telligence quotients from 95 to 125. There were seventy-five sub- 
jects of all sorts of foreign ancestry and cultural backgrounds. 
Form AS of the test was administered before the study of Sir Roger 
de Coverley, and form BS after the study. 

The following procedure was then used with regard to the classic. 
The introduction of the Herbert Vaughan Abbott edition was 
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he studied in order to get the historical background necessary for an 4 
the appreciation of the essays. With the interest of the students thus 
ork ’ stimulated, it was easy to swing into the author’s account of him- 
ard self and the organization of the imaginary club. It did not take the 
)SO- students long to catch the genial satire so characteristic of Addi- 
son. As a study of the papers progressed, it was necessary to draw 
ex- upon current life for illustrations, and why not current school life? | 
rley } Let us form an imaginary club like that of the Spectator and dis- i 
cter cuss the follies and foibles of our own school. a 
The idea caught fire immediately, and a composition project ae 
ents started. Not a word about character! Each student decided to 
10n- write a series of five familiar essays, the first one of which was to 
1ich tell how the imaginary school club came into existence and was to 
aim , characterize three or four of its members. There was much fun 
era describing such characters as Jack Doolittle, John Knowitall, ° 
ory, Lotta Noyes, Rosy Painter, etc. The next three papers were to be ‘ 
ions familiar essays dealing with the aforementioned characters in dif- 
lt), ferent school situations, such as “Jack Doolittle in the Library,” 
the or “An Honor Study Class”; “John Knowitall as a Club Member | 
own | or a Class Officer”; ‘Lotta Noyes in the Laboratory or the Home - 4 
lred Room,” etc. The last paper was to concern itself with the disso- > . 
est- lution of the club—as, for example, ‘The Graduation of the Val- ag 
asks uable Members,” or “The Failure of the Club Pests.” F 
- the One month was given to the project. A student was permitted to ae 
ems work as fast or as slowly as he wished. The only requirement was a 
stu- that he hand in one paper at a time and have it corrected before — 
by a | he began on another one, and that he complete the entire project 2 
liffi- by a given date. 
liva- Interest was so keen that I had to sit up nights to keep up with 3 
the papers. Two-thirds of the students finished their work before 
1 in- the required date. 
sub- To insure correction of errors I suggested that the revised essays 
nds. | be typed and bound in a booklet designed by the students. Some a. 
oger suggestions were given as to appropriateness of title and form, but 
aside from that the students were left absolutely free. As a re- 
ssic. sult many booklets beautifully designed and cleverly illustrated 
was came in. ae 
‘a 
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Every phase of school life was covered by these essays. Nothing 
written in a spirit of carping criticism or a holier-than-thou atti- 
tude was accepted. Student opinion was expressed on such matters 
as honesty in home work, plagiarism, the duties and responsibilities 
of club members and of club officers, behavior in the auditorium 
during an uninteresting program, cheating during examinations, 
cutting school or classes, the treatment of school property, and 
treatment of Freshmen. 

To go back to Dr. Kilpatrick, this composition project was the 
situation which gave rise to a consideration of certain school prac- 
tices some of which were good, others bad. But what good did a 
knowledge of such practices do? We must do something about it. 

Our next step was to build up public opinion in favor of the so- 
cially desirable practices and against the socially undesirable ones. 
Of course, the students all wished to read each other’s essays. 
Some of these we read and discussed in class, both from the literary 
and ethical standpoints; but the vast majority we couldn't take 
the time to read in this manner. It was suggested that the essays 
be left on a table in the front of the room so that the students, not 
only of these particular classes but of any class in the school, might 
read them during the noon hour. In this way the children got the 
encouragement of a reading public and the reading public got the 
opinion of the student satirists. Thus a body of fine public opinion 
was built up. To quote Dr. Kilpatrick again, by this device we 
were helping the children choose the socially desirable. 

We had had much discussion of correct and incorrect procedures 
in the various school situations. But talk without practice is fu- 
tile in character-training. We must give the seventy-five members 
of the ‘“‘De Coverley” classes an opportunity for practice. This was 
easy, for the stage was all set for us in the form of various school 
activities, some of which will be mentioned below. Two weeks or 
more were allowed for practice and then without the knowledge of 
the students we proceeded to test character in action. 

We have in our school a Boys’ Service League whose duties are 
to patrol the halls and stairways in order to keep traffic going in the 
proper direction, to keep order in the lunchroom line, and to keep 
certain corridors free from noise so that one-half of the school may 
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study while the other half has lunch. The familiar essays had 
brought out the fact that some of the boys in the League showed 
favoritism to their friends in various ways, that others used the 
League as an excuse for going late to class or for dismissing them- 
selves before the appointed time. 

In the “De Coverley” classes there were thirty Service League 
boys. We wished to find out whether they had been affected by the 
work of the class, for there had been complaints about some of 
them earlier in the term. Accordingly a group of one hundred 
Freshmen who knew nothing about the investigation under way 
were given a chart of the various Service League posts in halls and 
on stairways and were asked to answer the following questions and 
indicate when and where during that week the violations had taken 
place: ‘“‘Were you obliged to use an ‘up stairway’ while an upper 
classman was permitted to go down? Was an upper classman who 
had not been waiting in the lunch line as long as you had been, per- 
mitted to go ahead of you? Was there any time during the past 
week when there was no one at the given post?” 

By checking up on these answers it was possible to find out 
whether or not the thirty Service League boys in the ““De Coverley” 
classes were guilty or not. The check-up showed that they were all 
on the job. 

In the honor-study classes the president in charge was asked to 
keep a list for one week of those students who attended to business 
and created no annoyance. A check-up on this showed that of the 
thirty-two students from the “De Coverley” classes an adverse re- 
port was made of two. 

A similar check was taken in the library and in study classes in 
charge of teachers. Here the sum total of delinquents was five, two 
of whom were the offenders in the honor-study classes. 

To find out to what extent the “De Coverley” classes had de- 
veloped a service attitude, I invited any ten boys who were interest- 
ed in helping to develop an honor study class for Freshmen boys 
to meet at a given time and place. As we had twenty-five appli- 
cants we had to make a waiting list. The idea of this class is that 
the upper-class boys are to help the little fellows over difficult 
places in their home work by showing them how to use books, and 
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in general by acting as friends and advisers to the little fellows in 
that particular class. The scheme is working pretty well. So far 
no member of the “De Coverley” classes has had to be replaced by 
another. 

I then gave the seventy-five students with whom I was experi- 
menting the BS form of the Maller Self-Marking Test. An analysis 
of the two forms of the test showed the following results: Twenty- 
five students lowered their deception scores from one to ten points. 
The lower the IQ, the higher the deception score with the exception 
of three individuals, where there was a high correlation between 
IQ and deception score. Chronological age and deception score 
seem to have little correlation. The students who lowered their de- 
ception score had high IQ’s. A low IQ in eight cases enabled stu- 
dents to get a zero-deception score. 

In evaluating the tests we conclude that the Maller Self- Marking 
Test of itself is hardly a fair test of the value of the ““De Coverley” 
project, for it simply tests deception. A better measure of charac- 
ter improvement in this particular instance is the test of the school 
situations, for such a test is informal and more likely to show the 
real character of an individual than does a written test. Further- 
more, seventy-five students are hardly a large-enough number on 
which to base definite conclusions. Many more situations should 
be used and, if possible, a more accurate record kept than that of 
student or teacher judgment. 

The “De Coverley” project therefore demonstrates, as far as 
the investigation has been carried, that the study of the Sir Roger 
de Coverley Papers, if properly motivated, has some character 
value. The investigation should be continued over a series of se- 
mesters with two or three hundred students. A check on these 
students should be kept in every possible situation. Even then it 
would be difficult to determine whether the improvement in char- 
acter was due to the study of the English classic and practice in 
experience gained thereby or whether it was due to the whole of the 
child’s experience. However, the English teacher, by such a project 
as outlined above, can take the leadership in a program of charac- 
ter-education and perhaps help students to become more character- 
minded than they were before. 
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THE INTERVIEW AS COMPOSITION MATERIAL | : 
MARY F. GROSSMAN 


The teacher of composition in junior-high school is constantly i 
faced with the problem of investing with vitality the difficult art | 
of writing for a group of adolescents, poorly equipped grammati- 
cally and artistically, and whose interests and experiences are de- 
cidedly circumscribed. Thus, I found myself, very early in my 
( teaching career, fearing the drudgery of composition. Regular 

weekly assignments of the old stand-by topics, such as, “A Walk 
in June,” “My Last Week-end” brought the inevitably stupid 
‘ treatises which I dutifully corrected and returned, and which, al- 
most immediately, found their way from the “‘author’s” hand to 
) the wastebasket. The unbearable recurrence of the dry-as-dust 
lesson had to end. Finally I conceived the plan for a project with 
interviews to extend over a period of six weeks in my IX B class. 
In the introductory lesson a number of interviews, written by eal 
Mary Dixon Thayer in the Evening Bulletin, were read and dis- ne 
‘ cussed. We noted that an interview contained much conversation 2 
| and skilful analysis of personality. We observed the need for keen . 
understanding and a well-balanced sense of humor. We talked 
about the care required in the questioner to elicit the desired in- ofl 
formation. At the conclusion of the readings we listed on the board ~~ | 
the requirements of a good interview: ability to ask tactful ques- ae | 
tions, describe character, and write lively dialogue. The assign- F| 
ment for the following week’s lesson was to study an interview in , 
one of the daily papers and to bring it to class with any of the spe- 
cial features of the writing noted. 
| Even at this first lesson I saw a new interest awakened. Boys 
’ lingered after class to ask if talks with Babe Ruth on the sports 
page were interviews, and girls wanted to know more about Miss 
Thayer, who had had so many thrilling chats with celebrities. 
The next week conversation about the new dialogues brought 


questions about what punctuation to use with dialogue and about 
the problem of maintaining the individual characteristics of each 
speaker through choice of words and peculiar nature of dialect. 
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Accordingly we evolved two or three rules for punctuation, and 
talked about the necessary freeness in a dialogue and the need for 
having each character talk naturally as he would in real life. The 
boys and girls contributed eagerly when asked to imitate the man- 
ner of speech of a book salesman, a barker at a circus, a “fine” lady, 
or the Irish candy-store keeper. The assignment for the following 
week was to write a dialogue between: a policeman and a midnight 
prowler, a lady and her Pekingese, two strangers who have collided 
at a street corner, a salesman and a prospect, and two ball players 
before a game. One topic was assigned to each of five different 
groups of children. 

At the third meeting of the class the dialogues written at home 
were discussed. Particular attention was paid to the reality and 
smoothness of the “talk.” A stilted or unnatural phrase was ques- 
tioned, and the necessity of fitting the dialect and choice of words 
to the character was again emphasized. The diction of policemen 
and fashionable ladies was found to differ considerably. The 
methods of indicating these differences were developed. Attention 
was again called to the rules for punctuating dialogue. The as- 
signment this time was to bring in a complete but brief description 
of a person from a newspaper, magazine, or book. 

At the fourth lesson several selected descriptions of characters 
were read to the class: notably those of John Silver from Treasure 
Island and Scrooge from The Christmas Carol. The children were 
asked to sum up in a single word, phrase, or sentence the impres- 
sion created by the description of each personality. Words such 
as “metallic,” “‘brittle,”’ and “chilling” were applied to Scrooge, 
and equally telling words were used to epitomize John Silver. Next, 
attention was turned to the descriptions written by the children 
themselves. These were read and measured by the standards al- 
ready set up in the previous readings. The class discussed the dif- 
ficulty of sizing up a place or situation in the short time usually 
allotted to an interviewer, and the importance of quick, terse writ- 
ing. The assignment for the next lesson was to bring in a written 
description of one of the following: a forest in a thunder storm, 
a small general store, a pleasant living room, a brusque business 
man, a gracious lady, and a fat man who misses a train. 
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Half of the next lesson was devoted to a criticism of the minia- 
ture portraits written at home. A correlation between character 
descriptions and descriptions of places and situations was made, 
and it was pointed out that in each case it was necessary to catch in 
as few words as possible the essentials of an impression to be elabo- 
rated upon at one’s leisure. 

The second half of the lesson was used to discuss the type of 
question to be asked of various people. At the end of the lesson a 
brief summary of the important features of an interview was made 
—conversation, description ef character and place, and deft ques- 
tioning. 

The sixth lesson found us, now that our goal was at hand, grow- 
ing more enthusiastic. The obvious interest of the class had been 
indicated in the number of questions at the beginning of each les- 
son. Fresh clippings of especially good interviews were offered; 
discussions about the choice of words for particular descriptions 
were started; the correct manner of writing various dialects was 
sought, as well as answers to numerous questions about how to ap- 
proach the person to be interviewed, how to avoid embarrassment 
during the interview, and so on. 

I began to see the real scope of the work. It was growing to in- 
clude oral English and unexpected phases of written English, social 
etiquette, and the rare experience of meeting real people that the 
child so seldom finds in his routine work. 

This lesson was spent in an attempt to solve any of the difficul- 
ties not covered in the preceding lessons. Particular attention was 
directed to the type of question which was calculated to procure 
the interest of the “victim” in the interview. We found some of 
the questions suggested to be very tactless. Such blunt queries as, 
“How do you like your new job?” to be addressed to the scholarly 
principal of the school were met and dismissed as lacking in dig- 
nity and as likely to antagonize. It was pointed out, however, that 
such a question would be quite acceptable in interviewing a tele- 
phone lineman who might be puzzled by the formal question, ‘‘Do 
you prefer your present position to those you have formerly held?” 

At length each pupil was assigned to a particular person for his 
interview. As far as possible the child chosen in each instance was 
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one whose inclinations established his fitness for the task. Thus, 
the most academically inclined girl was assigned to interview the 
principal; the daintiest and the one most interested in dramatics 
were selected to meet Miss Jane Cowl, the actress, who was at that 
time playing in Philadelphia. The personal choices of the children 
were considered, however, as far as was compatible with the project 
as a whole. 

Each child was granted a ten-minute conference in which to pre- 
sent his list of specially prepared questions. These I went over with 
him until he had a complete and satisfactory list. The appoint- 
ments for interviews were arranged in the majority of cases by the 
children themselves; but, in particular instances, such as those 
with the mayor, a prominent judge, Miss Cowl, and Miss Thayer 
(one boy insisted upon “an interview with an interviewer’), I 
made the arrangements. Everyone approached for an interview 
was cordial and willing. Nowhere, even among the busiest, were 
we received with anything but the most pleasant interest. The 
widely diverse subjects included interviews with the school janitor, 
a radio announcer, a garbage-collector, an old sea captain, a grocer, 
a prohibition agent, a “fighting” magistrate, and a colored woman 
lawyer (who was interviewed by the only negro member of the 
class). 

I cannot count the many different and valuable results of this 
project. I must admit frankly that, until well toward its comple- 
tion, I had little realization of all its possibilities. It was only after 
I saw a P student skilfully and earnestly questioning the faculty 
adviser of the school paper that I realized its importance in oral 
English, and, when I noted the responding graciousness of usually 
wild little urchins to the casual smiling ease of an actress and a 
great politician, I sensed the invaluable lesson in social poise to be 
gained by such an experience. 

An interesting development was the various students’ eager re- 
cital of experiences while interviewing. This lesson was approached 
in a casual, chatty way by suggesting that perhaps some of those 
who had already interviewed might assist the others in the class 
by pointing out the pitfalls to be guarded against. The children 
were completely unconscious of an “oral English” lesson. Both 
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story-tellers and audience responded with a whole-hearted enthu- 
siasm. One little youngster talked forlornly of his “failure.” He 
proceeded to tell a most amusing story of his attempt to get in- 
formation from a hard-boiled magistrate. He decried his embar- 
rassment when he forgot his questions and had to fumble for his 
paper. The magistrate, he told us, reached over, took the paper 
from his hand, and spent the next few minutes joshing him good- 
naturedly, and incidentally giving him a first-rate opinion on cur- 
rent city politics. I encouraged him and assured him that the inter- 
view had been a very real success, since he had given us a truer 
and far more entertaining picture of the famous, brusque officer 
than any amount of polished dialogue could have given. 

When the interviews were handed in, the attractiveness of their 
presentation, which had not been referred to at all, was ample 
proof of the interest of each little “reporter” in his work. Elabo- 
rate scrolls, carefully pasted pictures, hand-painted covers, and 
yards of baby ribbon testified clearly enough to the treasured im- 
portance of each manuscript in its author’s eyes. When I came to 
grade them, I found that all deserved at least passing. I was 
amazed to find from the brightest to the dullest pupil in the class 
excellent bits of good writing, a determined effort to “‘get across” 
impressions. The description of the stage entrance of an old Phila- 
delphia theater by one little girl was worthy of the subtlety of a 
Katherine Mansfield. Indeed the indications were abundant to 
prove that the long lesson had borne fruit in the grasping of solid 
principles of analytical writing, discriminating choice of words, 
punctuation, architectural structure, as well as the social arts. 

I, on my part, had entered intimately into the psychological 
processes of each individual pupil in this “game with a purpose.” 
I had changed what had been drudgery for me into an exciting 
adventure. I had, further, the teacher’s joy of having helped to 
add a cubit to the composition stature of my students. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGICAL STORY OF AN 
INTERSCHOLASTIC DEBATE 


HERBERT A. CARROLL 


“In the case of the pre-eminently logical studies there is danger 
of the isolation of intellectual activity from the ordinary affairs of 
life.”* Debating avoids this danger because its felt difficulties are 
always problems of social or economic importance. Therefore, the 
student, in approaching his interscholastic debate, feels that he is 
dealing with a real situation. A desirable attitude is created. Not 
only is there a problem to be solved, but there is also an enemy to be 
defeated. As a consequence he responds differently to this challenge 
than he does to any other created in his high-school work. In geom- 
etry, for example, he has the problem without the conflict; in a 
public-speaking contest, he has the conflict without the problem. 
Nearly always the new combination intrigues him. 

Let us take a definite proposition with which to work: “Resolved, 
That the United States should recognize the present Soviet govern- 
ment of Russia.” The debate team which is under consideration has 
been assigned the affirmative side. The members of the team are 
high-school boys, who, having heard little, if anything, about “‘rec- 
ognition” and “Russia,” approach the problem with minds quite 
barren of any convictions. As a result of this lack of background, 
they are bewildered; their minds refuse to act. To them a move 
seems like leaping into the ocean on an inky black night. But their 
coach gives each one a life-saver in the form of a Reader’s Guide, 
and they jump. 

Soon a mass of material is gathered—to them a shapeless mass. 
Thousands of pages of information on the question to be debated! 
But, incoherent as this information is, it gives them the necessary 
background. They have something from which to choose. From the 
first bewilderment their minds proceed to the point where they seize 
upon ideas which seem to clarify the meaning of the proposition. It 
is only a matter of time before they are ready to analyze it. The 


* Dewey, J. How We Think, p. 50. 
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process is similar to that used in breaking up a geometrical figure. 
According to Judd, “The psychological process here involved is a 
process of discriminative attention; the parts are distinguished.’” 

This process of discrimination, or, as Dewey puts it, ““The ability 
to divide a subject, to define its elements, and to group them into 
classes according to general principles,”* requires a distinct type of 
logical thinking. To be sure, a similar procedure is followed in 
mathematics, but in that subject the pupil is dealing with figures 
and symbols, while in debate he is dealing with words. It is putting 
his ideas into words that the pupil finds difficult. His thinking is as 
yet not perfectly clear. He has a fairly good idea as to what is meant 
by the term “recognition,” and he realizes rather hazily that the 
subject should be divided into certain definite issues. A little more 
reflecting and arranging, and he is ready to express himself. Once 
he does, it inevitably follows that his attention is focused upon the 
statements which he has made. He feels that he is now ready to 
work out a possible solution, or, in debate terminology, to search out 
arguments in support of the main contentions. 

His attention is now fixed upon the following ideas which he has 
formulated: 1. Russia should be recognized because her govern- 
ment is stable; 2. Russia should be recognized because her govern- 
ment is trustworthy. All of the mental processes which are to follow 
are anchored to these fixed thoughts. 

The mind is groping again. It has proceeded thus far, but there is 
so much material on these two contentions that the problem of selec- 
tion becomes almost overwhelming. There follows a great deal of 
unavoidable mental meandering. The mind is actively investigat- 
ing, clinging always to its two main ideas; there is much weighing 
of material and passing of judgments. At last, matters clear again. 
A few statements are found which the debater feels can be tenta- 
tively accepted. He writes them down, remembering that “the word 
goes far toward freeing the mind from all except the essential idea 
involved in scientific reasoning.”* But this time the pupil is going 
to guard very carefully against fully accepting these statements. 
His thought processes have been clarified by making them, but he 


? Judd, C. H. Psychology of Secondary Education, p. 117. 
* Dewey, J. Op. cit., p. 50. * Judd, op cit., p. 118. 
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constantly reminds himself that each must be weighed carefully if 
he is to arrive at logical, justifiable conclusions. 

Dewey, after a brief consideration of two undesirable forms of 
thought, goes on to define a third. He says: 

Of this third type, two kinds must be discriminated. In some cases, a belief 
is accepted with slight or almost no attempt to state the grounds that support it. 
In other cases, the ground or basis for belief is deliberately sought and its ade- 
quacy to support the belief demanded. This process is called reflective thought ; 
it alone is truly educative in value.® 


It is the latter type that the debater uses. Consequently, his next 
step is to develop by reasoning these preliminary suggestions which 
he has made. 

Again the pupil is in doubt. His thought is logical and organized 
as far as he has gone, but there remains the difficult matter of proof. 
Moreover, which of his tentative statements can be proved? “Effec- 
tiveness of thought,” says Boraas, “requires broadmindedness and 
the ability to exercise criticism.’” 

So, while in analyzing the proposition the mind was busy mainly 
in dissecting and organizing, in proving statements, it is primarily 
critical. Judgment must be exercised to a considerably greater de- 
gree than, for example, in mathematics or English. “Sound judg- 
ment in human affairs means an active intelligence which, as far as 
it can see them, tries to take account of all the factors, and to allow 
each its due weight.’”’ So the debaters pick and choose from all of 
the arguments which they find. They weigh the material carefully. 
They compare the different statements and figures which they have 
found. They verify their facts. They accept and discard. Finally, 
they are ready to express in words those main statements which are 
acceptable, together with the facts which prove that they are ac- 
ceptable. A final survey is made in which the conclusions are tested, 
and the pupils have completed a piece of reflective thinking. Their 
enthusiasm is great, for they have learned how to build an argu- 
ment. They have passed through the processes of bewilderment, 
analysis, logical discrimination, and judgment, to certain definite 
conclusions which are sound, having been founded upon careful 


* Dewey, op. cit., p. 2. * Boraas, J. Teaching To Think, p. 15. 
"Welton, J. The Psychology of Education, p. 378. 
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reasoning. They are now ready to enter upon another stage of their 
work—the planning of the actual presentation. 

It is a well-known fact that men believe what they wish to be- 
lieve. It will be remembered that these debaters are arguing that 
the United States should recognize Soviet Russia. Hence they will 
be attempting to persuade an audience which is almost unanimously 
opposed to their viewpoint. This situation must be faced squarely 
if success is to result. 

The mental processes which follow are interesting. Again the de- 
baters find themselves somewhat confused. Some reading and much 
talking is done. An attempt is made to analyze the attitudes of the 
audience. Just how will they respond to this statement? Just what 
emotional reaction will be aroused by this plea? After much careful 
analytical reasoning, they will conclude with Winans that “the very 
basis of argument is emotion,’ and plan their speeches accordingly. 

The students, in thinking along these lines, are doing something 
which no other course in high school calls for to any degree. In his- 
tory they may analyze certain subject matter; in English they may 
train their minds in the logical arrangement of material; but no- 
where are they called upon to become psychologists—to analyze the 
attitudes of an audience before whom they are to speak. And al- 
ways their minds are quickened by the desire to win over their op- 
ponents—a desire which furnishes the driving power, the stimulus 
to thought. 

On the night of the debate, unless the mind is very well trained, 
there will be a certain tenseness. Pupils occasionally have such a 
fear of aclass that they are unable to recite orally. In this case there 
is a large audience, so there is an even greater possibility that the 
emotional nature of the debater will become unmanageable, with 
failure as a result. But such a finale to the weeks of preparation is 
an exception. Though the situation with its emotional and intel- 
lectual possibilities is one which is different from anything else that 
the student has experienced, he is usually eager for the contest. 
Keyed up to a high pitch, he hears the chairman introducing him. 
Perhaps for a second his mind becomes a complete blank. Then 
there is a rush of the ideas that he has been working over for so long. 


* Winans, J. Public Speaking, p. 257. 
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As he begins to speak, certain physiological changes take place. 
Circulation is quickened. His mind acts more rapidly than he has 
ever known it to act before. He feels a sense of freedom and of 
power. He loses himself in his speech. All the logical planning that 
he has done is manifest in the content and organization of the argu- 
ment, and to it is added the stimulation of the audience, and the 
power of his own personality. After he has finished, there follows a 
sense of well-being. If he is not careful, that sense of well-being 
will cause him to entirely forget that there is a rebuttal coming later. 

Assuming that he does not forget, there will follow a period of 
careful examination of the arguments of his opponents. The mind 
is now called upon to listen carefully, not giving attention to every 
word as one does in oral reading, but jumping from idea to idea as 
one does in rapid silent reading. Those arguments which the de- 
bater feels should receive rebuttal consideration are noted. Train- 
ing in judgment is exercised. Then there follows a sort of double 
attention: to the opposing speaker, and to the preparation of the 
refutation speech. No one, of course, can attend to more than one 
thing at a time. But it is possible to rapidly shift one’s attention 
from one object to another. That is what the debater does. His 
mind is so set that he will select for his attention those statements 
which his opponents make that can be used by him, while at the 
same time he decides on ways of reinforcing his own arguments, 
and of showing the fallacies of his opponents’. Always he keeps his 
colleagues and audience in mind. 

When the contest is won, the debaters’ minds, because they were 
so intensely stimulated, continue to go over and over in minute de- 
tail the telling points made, the opportunities lost, until at last new 
interests and activities relegate the contest to the realm of past expe- 
rience. 
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BOOK REPORTS AGAIN 


Book reports! Hundreds of written reports, and only one teacher! 
Overtime work, aching head, tired eyes, taut nerves. Such was the ne- 
cessity which was the mother of invention. Reports must be made, as 
grades must go out from the reading classes to variously interested moth- 
ers and fathers. Hence the invention. The machinery certainly needs 
further perfecting, but it is so far superior to anything we have yet tried 
that we decided to pass it on. 

Now we have oral reports and we let the children make their own per- 
manent record cards. Each child is provided with one or more 4 by 6 
cards and the class is told exactly how to prepare and keep them. One 
side of the card is for books and the other side for stories. The following 
is a sample card. The children are asked also to have notebooks in which 
to keep a record for personal use and to keep notes on their reading for 
personal reference, but these are not compulsory. The cards are kept in 
the notebooks. Some children use paper clips, others an envelope pasted 
inside the cover. Both card and notebook are to be brought to class every 
day. 


Smith,MaryAnn VIIITB j3dhour Weeks 1-3 
Credits Name of Book Author Stamp 
25 Ivanhoe Scott 
15 Penrod Tarkington 
1s The Secret Garden Burnett 
55 Total 


At least twice during the grade period the teacher calls each individual 
to her desk to report. He brings card and notebook. The teacher looks 
over the card and questions him concerning some or all of the reports. In- 
formal discussions are attempted. She then stamps each report with a rub- 
ber dater both on the card and in the notebook, and enters a grade in her 
grade book. Thus there is a triple check on the pupil’s work. Often a note, 
such as “Well told” or “Comprehension poor” is added to the teacher’s 
grade. 

The teacher tries to make the report as interesting as possible. Some- 
times the question is ““Do you remember when . . . . ?” which usually 
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starts the reporter nicely. Sometimes it is “What did . . . . do when 


an interesting incident.” Most of the children are anxious to tell what they 
have read and are glad when report time comes. Often, too, a book or story 
which was not quite clear to the child may be explained in this interview. 
Character studies may be suggested and enthusiasms developed. The 
teacher, at the close, may suggest other stories which she believes the child 
will enjoy. If a report is not satisfactory it is not checked and the student 
is asked to reread it or withdraw it from the card. Not all reports need be 
heard if the ones given are satisfactory. 

At the end of the grade period the students are asked to total their own 
credits and hand in the cards. It is very easy for the teacher to check the 
cards and assign the grades. The record cards are then filed together and 
kept for future reference. 

There are two objections to this system. First, it presupposes an ex- 
tensive knowledge of children’s books on the part of the teacher. But it is 
not so difficult to become familiar with most of the books in the school li- 
brary, since the majority can be read in one or two hours. If the teacher 
does not know the book, it is usually well to admit it and ask an intelligent 
question or two which will give the reporter a suggestion as to what you 
would like to know. It is easy to see that this method offers less opportu- 
nity for reports on books not read than the written reports. 

Second, there is a terrible monotony about hearing reports on the same 
books week after week. But I do not believe this is worse than reading 
them, and the reporter’s personality and his individual response to the 
questions are always interesting. 

But to balance these objections comes a most powerful argument in 
favor of this method of making reports. It makes possible a personal con- 
tact which was impossible in large classes during the era of written reports. 
Formerly, all extra class time was devoted to the grading of written re- 
ports. Now it is spent in conversing with children, laughing over an absurd 
situation, shivering over a ghost story together, explaining something dif- 
ficult, and making suggestions for the future—in short, getting acquainted. 

RutH ByNuM 
IRONTON, MISSOURI 


CREATIVE WRITING IN HIGH SCHOOL 


Thomas Huxley has pointed out that to show young people the means 
of releasing their half-felt emotions, to teach them how to clarify their 
vague and hazy ideas, to develop a sensitivity or capacity for beauty is one 
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of the fundamental aims of all education. A creative-writing class may 
achieve this; and even if it achieves this in a very small measure, it is a 
most valuable unit in a high-school course. 

In Wichita High School East our creative-writing class emphasizes, first, 
the need of young people to express themselves by means of writing; the 
creative urge is made much of, and the student “writes, writes, writes.”’ He 
keeps a diary in which he records not only his daily activities, but quota- 
tions from his reading that he especially likes, ideas which may later bear 
fruition in a piece of writing, examples of what he considers /e mot juste, 
his reactions to daily happenings in his school and family life, and events 
of concern in the outside world. 

These diaries are a constant revelation of personality. One girl writes, 
“T use my diary as a safety valve for my feelings. I find that I don’t quarrel 
as much with my brother when I write just what I think of him in my 
diary.”’ Another says, “I see lots more interesting things, and I really am 
getting more observant.” A third writes, “It makes me feel important to 
write every day what I think and do.” 

From the diaries come the material and ideas which are to be developed 
into pieces of formal writing. We find that we write poetry, essays, and 
sketches better than short stories or plays. One lad, inspired by the news- 
paper account of Lillian Leitzel’s tragic death, wrote a short story of circus 
life. After reading it to the class he made this wise comment, himself, “My 
story doesn’t click. I just can’t get the circus atmosphere, and the conflict 
of characters real.” 

If our first task is to “‘write, write, write,” no less important is our sec- 
ond, “‘to read, read, read.”’ No restrictions are made upon the reading. A 
day each week is set aside for informal discussion of the week’s reading. 
Each student is asked to read aloud some particularly good bit from his 
reading. He gives specific reasons for his choice. Perhaps his excerpt is 
notable for its excellent diction, for the way in which atmosphere is creat- 
ed, or character revealed, or suspense maintained, or for any of the possible 
excellencies of good style which may have appealed to him. 

It is surprising to see what effect such discussions have on the reading 
taste of our students. Now the class is especially interested in reading the 
diaries and critical essays of those successful writers and journalists who 
tell how they write and explain what good writing is. It has been a whole- 
some experience for these young people to learn that writing is a very 
workman-like business and not accomplished in full tide of the creative 
urge alone, but carefully wrought by toilsome hours of revision. 
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In the atmosphere of the classroom, then, the student is gaining an ap- 
preciation for the craftsmanship of good writing. Loath as he often is to 
admit it, he sees that, in order to write, one must master the technique of 
writing—that, as with every other art there must be drudgery and grind 
behind every piece of well-done work. An essay or a poem is not good 
merely because it expresses sincerely the feelings of the writer, or records 
his observations of life and his reactions to them. Such feelings and such 
observations must be significant; the student must express them in vig- 
orous, clear, and correct language. So consciously—but not too diligently 
—we herd “‘the sacred cows of composition.” 

This, then, briefly sums up the work of a creative-writing class, as we 
practice this art. Some of our students have done some really fine things 
by way of original poems and essays. All of us have glimpsed the meaning 
of the fine craftsmanship of letters. Finally, we have learned a little of how 
to release our personalities through writing. 

IsaBEL O. Forp 
Wicuita East 
WicHiITA, Kansas 


AS WE LIKE IT 


Preliminary to our trip through the Forest of Arden we construct in our 
fancies the theater of the Elizabethans. After a rapid reading of the play 
for the story, we select our characters. The rest of us take our places, also 
in fancy, in the pit, the balconies, or, if we can prove ourselves aristocrats, 
on the very stage itself. The meagerness of our theatrical equipment does 
not disturb us since it apparently did not greatly disturb Shakespeare, 
who did all things so well. To be sure, we hurl no missiles at actors who 
fail to live up to our expectations, nor do we munch nuts and sweetmeats, 
unless surreptitiously; but we do insist that those honored by our choice 
read their parts with due expression and with as much action as can be 
managed with book in hand and eye divided. Of course, there is time for 
enacting only the most dramatic scenes in this way, and the characters are 
changed from day to day unless the class prefers to retain in roles any who 
are particularly good. 

At some time during this reading, when the interest seems to be suffi- 
ciently aroused and the spirit of the play well enough assimilated, I an- 
nounce that each student will be responsible for a contribution which shall 
grow out of the play itself and which shall in no way violate its spirit. I 
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insist that it is still Shakespeare’s work and that, while we may enjoy it to 
the fullest extent of honest imagination, we may not distort or misrepre- 
sent its spirit. These personal contributions may be kept a secret until the 
day set for their revelation. In the meantime other homework is kept to a 
minimum. Suggestions are effered, examples of previous accomplishments 
are exhibited, and originality encouraged as most desirable. Personal in- 
terviews are made easy for the timid and less imaginative, and enthusiasm 
gradually grows with work. The results have always been more than 
worth the effort expended, and many ingenious surprises have delighted 
everyone, the teacher not the least. Some of the contributions have nat- 
urally been mediocre, but every effort receives its close inspection and its 
proper praise. Each student understands that his best is expected, but no 
more than his time and talents will allow. 

Among the contributions have been these which I shall describe but 
briefly. Two boys, with the aid of a stage constructed inside a very large 
box, using their hands dressed as the young Orlando and the mighty 
Charles, with dolls grouped as spectators, themselves the vocal element, 
crouched under my desk, enacted a puppet show which was repeated sev- 
eral times “by request.’’ Other such puppet ideas varying in detail were 
used to produce favorite scenes: but whether simple or elaborate, the suc- 
cess seemed always to depend chiefly upon the expression of the dialogue. 
Out of sight of the audience the young actors lost self-consciousness and 
delivered their parts with surprising skill. 

One girl with musical talent composed melodies for the various lyrics 
and sang them for us to the accompaniment of an obliging young violinist 
from our midst. Her melodies were pleasing and always appropriate to the 
thought. Another, domestic rather than musical, baked cookies in shapes 
of characters and symbols taken from the play. There was an especially 
spicy Rosalind for the teacher. Turning cannibal without a flicker of our 
“coward gates,” we later ate these creatures sociably, finding heroine, fool, 
courtier, and villain equally delectable and wholly digestible. 

There were scenes on long scrolls, labeled and sometimes beautifully 
colored, constructed on rollers to give us a veritable picture show. Once a 
small stage was set with miniature trees and moss, and with small figures 
drawn in costume and successfully held in characteristic pose by invisible 
pin or thumb tack, elaborate to the last detail. One boy interested in the 
mechanics of the stage built a theater with balconies, dress circle, and 
velvet curtain for the modern touch. Back of this grandeur he had ar- 
ranged by means of string, pins, and drawings a series of drops depicting 
the scenes from the play. These he manipulated with ease and precision 
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and with appropriate explanation, though no one else could touch them 
without entanglement. 

Several girls arranged two of the best scenes, one girl acting as prologue 
and epilogue, giving her sentiments in her own rhymed lines. They had 
distributed typed programs, imitating old play bills; then followed the en- 
actment of the scenes, well learned and well delivered. Their costumes, 
improvised at little or no expense, illustrated all the more forcibly how 
much had been grasped of Elizabethan fashions and gestures and of the 
fascinating humor of the dramatist. 

Students whose artistic talents were more mundane than ethereal were 
advised to try cartoons. Some of the most ingenious and humorous con- 
tributions were of this nature. With mere straight-line figures in very ex- 
pressive postures, perhaps with cape flying, arm uplifted, or with a feather 
at a jaunty angle in a would-be hat, whole scenes were illustrated in book- 
let or scroll form much to the amusement of the group, though mere buf- 
foonery or grotesque caricature for its own sake was discouraged. Even 
favorite screen stars often decorated the pages, but usually with a choice 
revealing actual character study and understanding. In fact, the chief in- 
terest lay, as we should like it, in the interpretation of the characters, who 
seemed to become very real personages before we parted. 

Nor was pure composition lacking by any means. There were letters 
from Shakespeare himself, visits to an Elizabethan theater, diaries, char- 
acter studies, even plays of the farce type, but all with special attempts at 
originality. 

In working out this particular unit, I have received so much of inspira- 
tion and of genuine enjoyment from watching new minds at work in an 
eager attempt to create something original, that I feel the wish to express 
some of the satisfaction, intimacy, and understanding which have come 
through a medium more than worth while. 

ELIZABETH A. HARTINGER 
GLENVILLE HicH SCHOOL 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATION 


When one of the new junior high schools in Washington, D.C., was 
organized, those in charge felt it was desirable to modernize the com- 
mencement day program. This they believed could be accomplished most 
effectively by placing the exercises largely in the hands of pupils so that 
while the program might appear dignified and the decorations attractive, 
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em the whole affair would be a culmination of the pupils’ activities and inter- 
ests. 
zue One of the chief agencies through which the newer type of graduation 
lad operates is the English department. Instead of the usual class history and % 
en- valedictory, a central theme of thought close to the life of the school is - 
les, selected by the graduation faculty committee and the program is built : 
OW around it in a most attractive manner. 
the One such program has used the figure of a ship; the speeches include a 
“The Ships Are In” as an introduction, “Citizenship,” “Friendship,” oe 
ere “Scholarship,” and “Leadership.”’ The gift to the school is a model of an 
on- old frigate placed on a stand in the center of the stage; the costumes of 
ex- the graduates follow out the idea, the girls wearing white middy blouses 
her and skirts, with the boys in white shirts and duck trousers. 
ok- Another program has centered around the combination lock which 
uf- opens the door to success. A huge cardboard lock is constructed of gold 
yen paper with black lettering and has a center hand that is moved to the . 
ice printed words by each speaker. This provides the chief decoration on the bd 
in- stage. “Perseverance” is the first essential of the combination to open the Ss 
rho lock; one speaker moves the hand to that word and delivers his speech. 
“Honesty” is the second essential, “Courtesy” completing the combina- 
os tion. The program includes an introductory speech to explain the idea. 
voll The girls wear simple white organdy dresses made by themselves in the 
ia domestic art class; each has a single rose pinned on the shoulder to give 7 
color. 
o The steps leading to the temple of learning have provided another J 
mee | theme. An actual model of a temple is used as decoration, although it can = 
an be omitted. The bottom step is “Experience,” and that speech reviews the 


past as well as introduces the central idea; the second step is ‘““Work”’; the 
third important step is ‘““Character,” while the top step is “Happiness.” 

The “Wise Use of Leisure” may be featured. Speeches are prepared on 
“The Leisure of Yesterday, Today, and Tomorrow,” on “The Importance 
of a Wise Use of Leisure,” on “How Schools Train for the Wise Use of 
Leisure,” on “What the Community Has Done to Provide Means for 
Using Leisure Wisely,” and on “What the Home Has Done in Providing 
for Leisure Time.” 


4 


vas Graduation preparations start a month or six weeks before the actual : 
m- event takes place. After the central idea is decided upon, it is divided into a 
ost } as many phases as there are graduating sections. The pupils in each sec- : F 
hat tion write on a subject which is a phase of the central idea; thus if there : é 
wey are four sections, four different speeches are prepared. From each section 
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one representative speaker is chosen; he may be elected by his classmates 
or he may be picked out by the teacher as the one best fitted to represent 
the class. Each speaker is assigned the subject on which his class has writ- 
ten. Later, the faculty committee examines the speeches to make sure 
that no duplication or omission of important ideas is occurring. 

The poem and class song may be given to the bright sections as assign- 
ments; or anyone who desires may try; or a few gifted pupils may be 
called upon to compose. With over a month in which to work, much worth 
while English development can be motivated by the graduation program 
thought. 

The adult speaker selected for the occasion may or may not talk on a 
topic which correlates with the central theme, but he must be able to 
entertain young people, and his speech should be limited to twenty 
minutes. 

Money for the class gift to the school may be earned by giving a simple 
vaudeville show for the entire student body, charging a small admission; 
by allowing dancing in the auditorium or gymnasium during the Junch 
hour at a small fee; or by voluntary contributions from the graduates. 

The outstanding values of the modernized commencement day program 
are that graduation becomes a real life project and democratic activity; 
that it proves intensely interesting to the class and to the audience; that it 
secures the co-operation of the various school departments; that much of 
the subject matter emphasizes desirable character traits, and that it dis- 
plays the high level of achievement accomplished in English. 

ELIZABETH KOHL DRAPER 


Gorpon Junior Hicu ScHOOL 
WasHIncTON, D.C. 


A PILGRIMAGE TO ENGLAND 


Each year in the teaching of English literature I have been confronted 
with the problem of making England real to my students. Oxford, to them, 
or Stratford-on-Avon, seemed to be of the past and not in existence today. 
The many literary marks of England were hard to visualize and it all 
seemed very hazy to many of the class. 

Last fall after a particularly interesting study of Chaucer’s Prologue to 
the Canterbury Tales, I suggested to my class that we take a pilgrimage to 
England. The suggestion was met with polite attention and a few casual 
questions. But when I suggested they could go in groups if they wished 
and could travel in old Fords or any way they desired, pandemonium 
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broke loose. Flat tires, theater parties, swimming at a famous beach, 
bicycle rides, and camping were suggested as means of enjoyment and 
variety. 

Letters were written to the steam lines for available material on Eng- 
land and the British Isles. This in itself became a class project, for the 
letters had to be written in proper business form. The addresses for the 
steam lines were procured from the popular magazines. Imagine the de- 
lighted squeals and envious glances when Geraldine displayed her exten- 
sive material received from several companies! Her letters had been neat- 
ly typed as she was a good commercial student. I noticed a rush to that 
department for the next few days. Some offices were able to furnish more 
material than others; and I believe they will be repaid if any of my class 
ever go abroad. English credit depended on a booklet of England, and 
pictures and material must be found. 

Through informal class discussion many interesting places to tour were 
suggested. Books on travel, encyclopedias, magazine articles, and even 
our literature books were carefully and even furiously read by many. Fi- 
nally an outline map of each individual’s tour was completed. In most 
cases these were marked out on a map of England contained in the mate- 
rial received. The course of the tour was sometimes changed, but it served 
to direct the student in his writing. 

The actual touring began when each student started to write of his trip. 
We wrote in class and out of class for several days. These themes (but we 
didn’t spoil them by that name) had to be handed in and corrected and 
then recopied. 

In final form the booklets were exceedingly attractive. Many had 
elaborate covers; and all contained numerous pictures of England, and a 
story of the tour. Several students showed great originality and enthu- 
siasm in this work. Some even sent abroad for material for the project. 
Enthusiasm was exceptionally high throughout the project, and it proved 
most helpful in our following study of the literature of England. 

KATHERINE GOSSETT 


REMINGTON HicH SCHOOL 
REMINGTON, INDIANA 
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EDITORIAL 


In the Journal ““News and Notes” this month there appears an 
item concerning the report of the Commission on English appoint- 
ed by the College Entrance Examination Board. 

Entrance Every teacher of English who prepares pupils for 
Examinations these examinations ought at least to read the sum- 
mary described in our note, and if possible to examine the whole 
report appearing presently. The editor of the Journal asks your 
indulgent consideration of some thoughts aroused by participation 
in the Commission’s discussions. 

Perhaps the dominant impression that any fair-minded person 
gets from contact with the College Board’s workers is their earnest 
desire to select from the herde of candidates for admission to col- 
lege those who will profit most from college work. The endowed 
colleges can take only a fraction of the entrance applicants. They 
wish to choose wisely. They cannot depend upon high-school 
marks, for one school’s 90 means even less than another’s 80. Ex- 
aminations which are essentially if not nominally competitive seem 
to them the only alternative. 

The Commission attempted an objective evaluation of various 
possible methods of forecasting a student’s success in college Eng- 
lish. In accordance with the results of these studies (see page 774 
of this magazine) and other supporting evidence, the Commission 
“strongly prefers the comprehensive to the restricted type of Eng- 
lish examination.” Unfortunately, however, hundreds and perhaps 
thousands of schools which do not ordinarily send any candidates 
to the College Board examinations are still choosing their literature 
in accordance with the demands of the almost abandoned restricted. 
It is these demands which are printed everywhere as the College 
Entrance Requirements. No choices of literature are dictated by 
the College Board, and none have been for years. 

The serious objection to entrance examinations is their tendency 
to narrow secondary-school instruction. Although evidence of the 
harmfulness of coaching for the examinations is subjective, its 
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amount and distribution make it convincing. Even if the College 
Entrance Examination Board did not recommend any literary se- 
lections, teachers preparing pupils for its tests would study the 
questions year after year and try to train their pupils to meet simi- 
lar questions. There is strong ground for abolishing all subject- 
matter tests for college entrance. The “Scholastic Aptitude Test,” 
developed at great expense by the Board, seems genuinely useful 
as a prognostic and is so general in character as not to limit school 
instruction in any way. Why not retain it, and drop the special 
tests in the various subjects? 
Yale statisticians worked out this formula: 


Comprehensive S.A.T. 
pre 


+K=most probable Freshman grade. 
7 20 


K is any constant, regulated to pass many or few applicants. The 
objection to the use of school marks was that the standards of 
different schools vary so much. The comprehensive was given so 
much weight because it tests something different from the second- 
ary-school grades or the scholastic aptitude—presumably “‘liter- 
ary culture.”” The Commission merely pigeon-holed the formula. 

The Journal proposes that teachers, principals, and college in- 
structors work for the adoption five years hence, or even in 1940, 
of such a formula as this: 


X (Secondary-school percentile rank) , S.A.T. 
2(?) 


TA . 


This would give chief weight to the student’s rank in his four years 
of high-school work in all subjects, and would practically bar all 
the unacceptably stupid and lazy. The variable, XY, would be a dec- 
imal fraction determined by the college performance of all the grad- 
uates of that secondary school. Such a plan would secure liberty 
but check license in secondary schools, and insure colleges the best 
of the secondary schools’ product. Will someone second the mo- 
tion? 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


A JOURNAL CONTRIBUTOR GOES ON 


In the issue of the English Journal for December, 1928, there appeared 
a paper which brought to the editor’s desk an unusual number of commen- 
dations and is still referred to by subscribers of that date. It was called 
“The Last Minstrel,” and the author was Mrs. Jean Thomas. The light it 
shed upon balladry, and the vividness of the narrative, made it a memora- 
ble contribution. 

At that time the editor knew nothing of the author, or how she happened 
to send the manuscript to him—and wondered. It has since come out that 
Mrs. Thomas, descended from Kentucky mountaineer stock, has been sec- 
retary to the Gish sisters, the screen celebrities, and also has served as 
court reporter in mountain districts. Stories of the life of her family told 
by her parents and grandparents fascinated her, and she eagerly sought 
the acquaintance of the mountain folk. They, in turn, felt her one of them- 
selves and gave her their confidence as they would not any “outlander.”’ 
They took her into their homes, invited her to their parties, and welcomed 
her at their funerals. Listening to their songs, she had the stenographic 
training to record the words and the musical ability to catch the melodies 
and set them down. The old fiddler who figured as the Last Minstrel and 
actually did take his first trip from home to the laboratories of the Victor 
Company in order to make records of some of his pieces, was only one of 
those who sang and played for her. 

“The Last Minstrel” was one of the first of Mrs. Thomas’ stories to be 
published. Since then she has contributed to a number of magazines, has 
lectured considerably, has done broadcasting over national hook-ups, has 
helped support mountain schools and a mountain hospital. This summer 
she led in the organization of the Folk Song Society, which gave its first 
festival at her cabin on the Mayo Trail on September 27. The program 
was a pageant presentation of “The Infare Wedding of Ephraim and 
Drusilla,” a chapter in Devil’s Ditties, her book of mountain songs with 
the occasions for their singing, published on October r. 


A NEW MAGAZINE OF POETRY 


The first issue of Smoke, a magazine of poetry, appeared in June, 1931, 
at Providence, Rhode Island. Editors of the new periodical, which is to 
appear at irregular intervals, are Winfield Scott, R. Wade Vliet, and W. H. 
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Gerry. Pasted in frontispieces are either linoleum or wood-block prints, 
made by the editors, who also set the type of the booklet. Both Winfield 
Scott and W. H. Gerry have contributed verse to the English Journal. 


THE MODERN QUARTERLY 


The Modern Quarterly, which was founded in 1923, is the representa- 
tive left-wing critical magazine in America today. In a recent issue de- 
voted to a reconsideration of social change in the light of Marxian theory, 
the contributions of John Dewey, Max Eastman, Waldo Frank, Louis 
Boudin, Samuel D. Schmalhauser and Sidney Hook evoked such wide dis- 
cussion that many of the articles were reprinted in various German, 
French, and Italian magazines. In the October issue of the Modern Quar- 
terly there was a debate between Henry Hazlitt, literary editor of the Na- 
tion, and V. F. Calverton on the relationship between literary criticism 
and social life. Mr. Hazlitt advanced the eclectic approach and Mr. Cal- 
verton the radical. Henri Barbusse has contributed an article on “France 
at the Crossroads.”” Among other contributions in the same issue are Gor- 
ham Munson’s article on George Sorel; Huntington Cairns’s article on 
Morris Cohen; S. E. Garner’s article on Karl Kautsky, “The Judas of the 
Second International”; Sidney Hook’s article on Hegel and Marx; and 
Louis Corey’s study of “Economic Planning in the United States.” In the 
literary section reviews appeared by Gamaliel Bradford, Huntly Carter, 
Bernard Smith, John Chamberlain, Oakley Johnson, and Henry Elmer 
Barnes. The Modern Quarterly is published at 100 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 


ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIAL FOR THE 
ENGLISH CLASS 


Teachers of English seeking materials for the stimulation of pupils’ 
reading interests may be interested in the weekly Geographic News Bulle- 
tins issued by the National Geographic Society. They contain facts for 
schoolroom use, selected from the vast supplies of information constantly 
pouring into the Society’s office. Photographs from the pictorial library of 
the Society illustrate the Bulletins. Applications for the service should be 
accompanied by twenty-five cents to cover the mailing costs for the thirty 
weeks. The Society’s address is Washington, D.C. 

Publicity materials dealing with the George Washington Bicentennial 
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are available to teachers of English who will write to E. P. Allen, publicity 
director of the Bicentennial Commission, Washington Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


REPORT ON COLLEGE ENTRANCE ENGLISH 
EXAMINATION 


The College Entrance Examination Board, 431 West One Hundred and 
Seventeenth Street, New York City, has just issued a résumé of the report 
of its Commission on English, submitted to the Board April 1, 1931, by 
Professor Charles Swain Thomas, of Harvard, chairman of the Commis- 
sion. This Commission of nine persons was directed to study the whole 
question of the art of examining in English and to investigate particular- 
ly the effectiveness of the methods which the College Entrance Board has 
been currently employing. Through a year and a half, by means of (a) 
two questionnaires, (b) detailed analysis of Board examinations and of 
answer papers, and (c) statistical studies of the correlation of college en- 
trance examination marks with secondary-school and college marks, the 
Commission has sought diligently to see whether improvement could be 
effected. Freshman college grades are, it proves, best predicted by the 
Scholastic Aptitude Test, an optional feature of College Entrance Board 
examinations; somewhat less well predicted by the high-school marks; 
and still less well predicted by the College Board subject-matter tests. 
Of the College Board marks, the Comprehensive Examination has higher 
prognostic value than does the Restricted. 

Many college students expressed the opinion that coaching for the ex- 
amination had narrowed and deadened secondary instruction. The teach- 
ers preferred the Comprehensive to the Restricted Examination, partly 
because of the greater freedom that it allowed. The Restricted is, how- 
ever, better for coaching weaker candidates. In a discussion of more or 
less contemporary literature, some teachers requested that the Board 
draw up a revised reading list indicating what modern authors would be 
sanctioned by the correctors. Some of the specific recommendations of 
the Commission are as follows: 


The Commission strongly prefers the Comprehensive to the Restricted type 
of test in English. 

The Commission suggests that admission committees of colleges and univer- 
sities before deciding upon the candidates’ qualifications in English take note 
of two factors: (a) scholastic aptitude test scores; (6) the school English 
records; (c) the English examination grades. 
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The Commission definitely recommends greater variation in the form and 
content of English examinations from year to year. 

The Commission is convinced that any experiment embodying “objective” or 
“new type” tests in the Board examinations in English should be initiated with 
extreme caution. [A majority of teachers had voted in favor of such an ob- 
jective feature. | 

The Commission recommends that the Committee of Examiners of the Com- 
prehensive English Examination consider the advisability of inserting an op- 
tional “honor” question on this examination. It is suggested that such a ques- 
tion might well deal with the interpretation or criticism of literature, but the 
entire matter should, of course, be annually canvassed by the examiners. 

The Commission believes that the aim of a test in composition is to discover 
if the candidate has the power to think clearly and to organize and express his 
thought coherently on a subject within his mental grasp. 

The Commission recognizes the wisdom of providing on an examination 
paper a varied list of theme topics—topics that appeal to the non-literary as 
well as to the literary type of student. 

The test in literature, in the opinion of the Commission, should allow the 
candidate to show how fully he has understood and appreciated the literature 
that he has read during his years in the preparatory school. 

The Commission suggests that the College Entrance Examination Board for 
the future assume direct and complete responsibility for the examinations in 
English. The Board would, accordingly, as part of its regular procedure define 
from time to time the requirements for the English examination. [This last 
recommendation would result in abolishing the National Conference on Uni- 
form Entrance Requirements in English. ] 


The complete report of the Commission, including a valuable chapter 
on the aims of instruction in English in the secondary school, prepared 
chiefly by Professor Alice D. Snyder, of Vassar College, and one on the 
pedagogical values inherent in the English examination, prepared chiefly 
by Professor Thomas, will shortly be published by the Harvard Univer- 
sity Press as Volume XVII in the series of “Harvard Studies in Educa- 
tion,” at two dollars. It will, of course, contain full details of all phases 
of the Commission’s study. 


ENGLISH IN EDUCATION WEEK 


American Education Week, November 9-15, is an opportunity for the 
English department, because it is a publicity occasion. The teacher of 
English will of course aim primarily at the advancement of education in 
general and his own school in particular, but he is likely to reap some inci- 
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dental advantage himself. Some of his attention will be directed to the 
public, and part of it to the pupils within his own school. 

The local daily or weekly newspaper should carry at least a special ar- 
ticle about schools during the week; and this, the teacher of English may 
volunteer or be called upon to prepare. In many cases his part will be to 
assist the principal or superintendent, who may sign only his own name; 
but such service will be none the less useful to the school and will earn the 
administrator’s respect and gratitude. (If work is started early enough, 
advanced pupils may do this job “under the direction of”’ the teacher.) 

The very best material for newspaper articles lies in the projects and 
activities of the teacher’s own school. Special projects—the school paper, 
a drama club, real correspondence on school business or with pupils living 
in a different environment, pupil participation in stocking the library, to 
cite only English activities, which may be paralleled in other departments 
—may be marshaled to produce a very favorable impression of the educa- 
tion the school is giving. Care must be exercised, however, to see that tra- 
ditional procedures are sufficiently represented to keep conservative pa- 
trons from crying, “Fads!” 

A quite different type of article may be written about our national edu- 
cation. Material can be secured, for example, in the research bulletins of 
the N.E.A., especially those on the curriculum and school expenditures. 
Either of these may be obtained from the N.E.A. office at 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C., for $1.00. (Incidentally, the N.E.A. 
publishes “Visit Your School” posters, 11 16 inches, in three colors, at 
25 cents each or $9.00 per hundred; fifteen different classroom posters at 
$1.00 per set; Things To Do, a 50-page book of suggestions at $1.00.) 
And there is always material to be had in magazines, if a library which 
has the Reader’s Guide is within reach. 

A bolder stroke is possible by pointing out that the present depression is 
fundamentally an intellectual problem. It is not resources that we lack, 
but the intelligence and civic training for the necessary co-operation to 
put things right. Of course, no one person can work against the great ma- 
chine we call society, but it could be adjusted to work satisfactorily if the 
great majority were sufficiently intelligent and public spirited. To say 
that depressions are inevitable and beyond human control is about as in- 
telligent as the medieval belief that plagues were a special providence 

against which prayer was the only protection. Such an article is dangerous, 
because some influential patron may jump to the conclusion that it is dis- 
guised socialism. The truth is that all.present plans for an ordered eco- 
nomic life are mere guesses, ar | that none is likely to work until educa- 
tion has raised the general intellectual and civic level. 
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Within the school, an assembly program might depict, in a succession 
of brief scenes, the progress of American education from such schools as 
Ichabod Crane taught to the complex and liberal schools of today. The 
concluding day of the elementary school might evolve from the annual 
visitation by the school committee of the old days into our present “‘com- 
mencement.”’ Or, some other set of typical scenes could be chosen. 

A very different assembly program could be based upon the “Place of 
English in American Life.”’ The brief scenes might illustrate the success- 
ful use of written and spoken English in various important situations, or 
they might represent failures due to lack of educational opportunity or of 
individual effort. In the latter case, care would be necessary to prevent the 
audience from feeling preached at. The incidents might be selected from 
the point of view of individual success or of community welfare. 

Within the class in Senior English, although this, too, might be staged 
for the whole school, the teacher may conduct a debate or a discussion 
contest upon the question, “Who Should Go to College?” A week’s warn- 
ing, if the Reader’s Guide is available, should supply everyone with ideas; 
the immediacy of the problem in their own lives will supply animation. 


USEFUL DOCUMENTS 


Students’ Guide to Efficient Study, by Luella Cole Pressey and Jessie 
Mary Ferguson, published by Richard R. Smith, New York. Saint-Si- 
monism in the Radicalism of Thomas Carlyle, by David Brooks Cofer, 
published by English Publishing Company, College Station, Texas. Social 
Customs in Washington Today and The Anniversary of Our Constitution, 
published by United States George Washington Bi-Centennial Commis- 
sion, Washington, D.C. A Library List for the Junior High Schools of San 
Antonio, 1923-31, Inclusive (library classification, titles, publisher, and 
price are given). Price, 35 cents. /nexpensive Pamphiet Material on Mod- 
ern Authors Read in High School, by Edith W. Van Sickle, New Utrecht 
High School Library, 29th Street and 17th Avenue, Brooklyn, New York. 
Publicity Co-operation for the Twenty-fifth Annual Christmas Seal Sale 
from Thanksgiving to Christmas, 1931 (a list of advertisements and sto- 
ries for use in co-operation with the National Tuberculosis Association, 
450 Seventh Avenue, New York City). Creative Verse Writing, by Lau- 
retta J. Robinson (No. 11 in “Teachers Lesson Series”) , Bureau of Publi- 
cations, Columbia University, New York City. 


* The Clapp report to the National Council of Teachers of English is now out of 
print, but a summary of it can be found in the English Journal, XV (February, 
1926), 110. 
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PROPOSED CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT 

Notice is hereby given of a proposal to amend paragraph 3 of Article 
III of the Constitution of the National Council of Teachers of English 
by adding to the sentence, “But neither the Council nor any officer or com- 
mittee shall contract any indebtedness exceeding the net balance then in 
the treasury,” the following provision: “except that the Executive Com- 
mittee may borrow money through the issue of bonds or otherwise to be 
used as a revolving fund in the printing and distribution of publications 
of which a majority of copies are to be sold.” 
W. HATFIELD 


THE PERIODICALS 


Novels in the First Person. By André Maurois. The Saturday Re- 
view of Literature, August 22, 1931. The dictum of André Gide that the 
great novelist places himself in the position of God, and the pronounce- 
ment of Thébaudet that only the less spontaneous author develops his 
characters solely along the lines of an actual experience seem to be sup- 
ported by sound reasoning. It is argued that the autobiographical novel is 
the easiest to write. Men of high intelligence who lack creative ability are 
frequently capable of writing a single novel in which they exhaust the one 
subject which is thoroughly familiar to them—their own personality. 
Moreover, the moment an author feels that he is revealing important 
things about himself he necessarily writes with less sincerity than he would 
in a more objective work. Many authors find courage to make profound 
reflections upon human nature at the instance of characters other than 
their own. Hence the autobiographical account is likely to be colored with 
the unconscious desire of the author to write a brief for himself. Finally, 
the use of the third person in a novel has a tendency to irritate the reader. 

Plausible as these arguments seem, they do not constitute insuperable 
objections to the use of the first person in the novel. Writing a superior 
book like La Recherche du Temps Perdu is an infinitely more difficult task 
than to write any mediocre novel in the third person. As to the second ob- 
jection, it may be said that the ability to detach one’s self is characteristic 
of the great artist. The experienced writer becomes a dispassionate spec- 
tator of his life and reports the essential facts with the same impartiality 
he exhibits in the case of another. It ought to be remembered that the 
author writing an autobiography is a different person than the subject of 
his book; as, for example, the Tolstoy active in the Kreutzer Sonata is not 
the Tolstoy composing the Kreutzer Sonata. The passing of time and in- 
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creasing maturity have worked the transformation which makes a writer 
and the subject detached—so detached, in fact, that many a personality 
is concealed under the guise of the secondary character. 

The novel done in the first person plural seems the most successful from 
the matter of the point of view. Fundamentally, however, the whole mat- 
ter is a problem of fashion and the public mood rather than one of univer- 
sal aesthetic law. Rigid canons in so flexible an art as fiction are dan- 
gerous. 

Flunking College Freshmen. By T. V. Goodrich. School Executives 
Magazine, September, 1931. “Is it desirable that all worthy young men 
and women who desire it be provided with systematic non-vocational edu- 
cation beyond the high school?” The School Executives Magazine, in a 
recent questionnaire sent to educational workers on all levels, answers the 
question in the affirmative. It was generally felt that persons of limited 
intellectual ability should be given an opportunity for general education 
beyond the high school, but that the college has not met the need for the 
education of such persons. Fixing responsibility for the education of stu- 
dents in this category is one of our most perplexing problems. 

Assuming that it is necessary or desirable to limit college attendance, 
it is preferable to select students before entrance rather than to eliminate 
them after entrance. When the student has once been admitted, the col- 
lege has the responsibility of furnishing him the guidance that will culmi- 
nate in success. 

What Our English Teachers Think about the Course They Are Teach- 
ing. By J. T. Giles. High School Quarterly, July, 1931. Prevailing prac- 
tice in the teaching of English will not be significantly modified until a 
preponderance of opinion in favor of change has developed among the rank 
and file. That teachers of English are adopting a progressive viewpoint is 
suggested by the responses of a group of 250 teachers attending the Eng- 
lish luncheon of the 1930-31 Wisconsin State Teachers’ Convention. 
These teachers went on record as approving a number of principles of in- 
struction as basic to the progressive moment in the English field. 

The foundation principles accepted by the group are: (1) The concept 
of growth is basic in education. (2) Education consists of the normal ac- 
tivities of life rather than mere preparatory activities. (3) Character is 
the result of the entire educational process. 

As corollaries of these principles applicable to the English field the 
group favored emphasis upon the habit of reading literature rather than 
upon a knowledge of literature as a major psychological objective. Adap- 
tation to the present levels of interest and comprehension of pupils, wide 
reading as opposed to critical analysis of literature, insistence upon con- 
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temporary, as compared with classic, literature, curriculum organization 
on the basis of literary types in the senior-high school, and wide freedom 
of choice for the individual in the development of the curriculum are other 
important reforms urged by the group. 

Concerning grammar and language mechanics not so much is said. 
Limitation of grammar to material demonstrably functional, social ap- 
proval as a standard of correctness rather than a series of grammatical ab- 
stractions, and socialization of the composition, were regarded as basic to 
a progressive theory of English. In general the meeting seems to have 
been strongly influenced by the educational philosophy of John Dewey. 


OUR OWN WHO’S WHO 

Amy Loveman, formerly associate editor of the Literary Review of the 
New York Evening Post, is managing editor of the Saturday Review of 
Literature and chairman of the preliminary committee of the Book-of- 
the-Month Club. 

Vera Alice Paul (A.B. Coe College; A.M. State University of Iowa) is 
chairman of the committee on speech education in the elementary grades 
of the Southern Association of Teachers of Speech. She is a member of 
the English department of Georgia State Teachers College, Athens, 
Georgia. 

Mabel C. Hermans (A.B. Stanford University; M.A. University of 
Southern California) has written for the English Journal before. She is 
vice-principal of the John Muir Junior High School and research special- 
ist in the Los Angeles city schools. She is author of Studies in Grammar, 
editor of Stories from the Old Testament, and co-author of English for Z 
Pupils, a publication of the Los Angeles City Schools. 

Edith Brander is a teacher of English in the West Side High School, 
Newark, New Jersey. 

Mary F. Grossman has conducted her experiments in her English 
classes at E. H. Vare Junior High School, Philadelphia. 

Herbert A. Carroll (A.B. Bates College; Ph.D. Columbia University) 
is assistant professor of educational psychology at the University of Min- 
nesota. He was formerly instructor in public speaking and debating in the 
Durfee High School, Fall River, Massachusetts, and James Millikin Uni- 
versity, Decatur, Illinois. 

COLLEGE EDITION 

Walter F. Taylor is professor of English in Mississippi College, Clin- 

ton, Mississippi. 
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Charles Hilton is at present a student at the University of Washington, 
where he is specializing in contemporary poetry. 

Elsie C. Carroll (M.A. Brigham Young University) is instructor in 
English and literature at Brigham Young University. She has carried on 
graduate work at Cornell, Chicago, and Stanford and served as teacher of 
English and dean of girls on the high-school level. 

Lucia Trent, co-editor of Contemporary Vision and of Unity, recently 
published Children of Fire and Shadow, a collection of poems that has 
attracted much favorable comment. Leading magazines of poetry as well 
as such periodicals as Books, Christian Century, and World Tomorrow 


have published her verse. A new volume containing poems by Ralph 
Cheyney and herself will appear shortly. 
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MR. MUNSON INTRODUCES HUMANISM 


For Mr. Munson, the dilemma of his title’ is the dilemma of modern 
man, emancipated from ancient dogma, forced to a choice between Natu- 
ralism, only recently ousted from the saddle of life and letters, and the 
New Humanism, which is really at least as ancient as Plato and Aristotle. 
Mr. Munson does not like the choice. He suggests vaguely, in his final 
chapters, a way out which, if I understand him, consists in a recognition 
of the value of Humanism as little more than a stimulus to an intellectual 
life from which he may take off into new and better fields of creation and 
philosophy. But, be it noted, since Mr. Munson is not entirely on the side 
of the angels, he does not find Humanism an adequate system of thought 
for the liberated modern man, nor does he enroll himself among the New 
Humanists. 

Neither in its way out nor in its criticism of Humanism is the book 
satisfactory. But in its analysis of the theories and ideas of Humanism, 
especially of that type of Humanism represented by Irving Babbitt, it is 
one of the best introductions that has yet appeared. Mr. Munson has 
read widely, and when he is considering the doctrines of other men he 
writes with an altogether commendable clarity. He has not missed, as 
almost everyone else does, the international quality of the movement, and | 
his chapter on the classic revival abroad is of first importance. One wishes, 
however, for a more sympathetic treatment of that great contemporary 
Frenchman, Jacques Maritain, only now becoming tardily known in 
America. 

The book is, then, to be recommended, with reservations, to the un- 
informed reader who wants to know what this New Humanism is all 
about. The first nine chapters are a definite contribution to the literature 
of the most important movement in current American thought. But Mun- 
son should be supplemented by, at least, Norman Foerster’s Toward 
Standards, and, for one who reads French, by Mercier’s Le Mouvement 
humaniste aux Etats-Unis. The reader should further recognize that, in 
his discussion of Paul Elmer More, Munson is less than adequate; that 
in his almost total neglect of T. S. Eliot, perhaps the wisest and soundest 


*The Dilemma of the Liberated. By Gorham Munson. New York: Coward- 
McCann, 1930. $3.00. 
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of contemporary critics, he has neglected one of the vital aspects of mod- o 


ern humanism, an aspect which finds place for religion in the Humanist 
} scheme of things and so supplies, for some of us at any rate, the one thing 4 
needful in the thought of Irving Babbitt. ! me 
EARL DANIELS 
CoLGATE UNIVERSITY | 
HAMILTON, New YorkK 
a LITERATURE FOR THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL’ ; 
e. Upon the suggestion that the magazine rack be placed in the school- al 
al session room, a teacher once objected, ‘““You mustn’t do that; you never phy 
yn could keep those magazines away from the students.” Although the inci- ; 
al dent provokes an ironical reflection upon our traditional school attitudes, re 
1d it nevertheless suggests a pertinent problem in the teaching of literature— m 
le that is, the advantage or disadvantage which the accessibility of the mate- 
ht rial in the text represents. Is familiarity helpful or detrimental so far as 
Ww class interest is concerned? Should we deal out our text material in smaller ; 
units; or is it better to allow the students free opportunity to browse ahead : 
1k into those portions of the book which we must teach later? ; ; 
n. One very interesting answer to the problem is the new six-volume set, 
is Literature for the Junior High School, by Briggs, Curry, and Payne. This 
as very excellent work provides a new volume at the beginning of each semes- 4 
he ter of the three junior-high-school years. 
as A glance at the contents reveals a most fascinating collection of narra- 4 
id tive and descriptive literature. Just a few such titles as ‘‘Four Very Gal- 3 
2S, lant Gentlemen,” ‘“‘How Balto Brought the Serum to Nome,” “Facing the 
ry Arab’s Pistol,” and “A Day with an Eskimo Family,” drawn from among 
in a hundred others equally intriguing, will show what an enviable experience 
the books provide. The classical, college preparatory material is also very 
n- adequately included. 
all Another novel feature is the variety of carefully prepared tests which 
re follow the selections. The biographical prefaces may, on the other hand, 
n- be of questionable value in many cases. They are probably not intended, i 
rd however, for mastery material, but rather for convenient sources of refer- ini. 
nt ence by which to satisfy whatever biographical curiosity the selections 
in themselves may arouse. a 
at The general makeup of the set is pleasing. The volumes are beautifully i : 
st and durably bound; the paper and type is ideal; the size of the individual Bi; 
-d- ’ Literature for the Junior High School (6 vols). By Briggs, Curry, and Payne. . 
Chicago: Rand, McNally & Co., 1930. 
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books is compact and convenient. A few illustrations would have added 
much. It is not altogether trivial, perhaps, that the Frontispiece for Book I 
of each year should be repeated identically in Book II. 
Frep G. WALCOTT 
University HicH SCHOOL 
Arbor, MICHIGAN 


IN BRIEF REVIEW 


{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere ] 


LITERATURE IN GENERAL 
The Opening of a Door. By George Davis. Harper. 


A first novel, distinguished in style and craftsmanship. In recent years novelists 
have given us many families with grandmothers domineering or pensive, but Davis has 
created with a master touch a character from whom neither reader nor relative may 
escape. 


Children and Older People. By Ruth Suckow. Knopf. 


Fourteen short stories of village and farm people. The characters are drawn with 
such insight and sympathy that we feel we are actually experiencing the heartaches of 
“the little kid,” the girl who received no valentine, the old couple at sunset camp, the 
spinster and her cat, and all the others. 


Finch’s Fortune. By Mazo de LaRoche. Little, Brown. 


In this third volume of the Whiteoak family on their Canadian estate Finch dis- 
penses with a lavish, unselfish hand the hoarded wealth of his grasping old grand- 
mother. This quarreling, self-centered family, with its clannishness and queer per- 
sonalities, has a fascination almost like that of a habit-forming drug. 


Living Philosophies. Simon and Schuster. 


Twenty-two famous people, chiefly writers and scientists—the explorer Nansen 
and Dean Inge are included—set forth the creeds by which they live, the attitudes 
toward the universe which Ruskin would have called their religions. They vary, of 
course, in frankness from Dreiser’s simple statement of bewilderment to Nathan’s too- 
clever pronouncements or the cool social theories of Sir James Jeans. Of traditional 
religion there is little. An unusually stimulating series of essays for the independent 
thinker. Most of them have previously appeared as Forum articles. 


A White Bird Flying. By Bess S. Aldrich. Appleton. 


Sentimental, pseudo-literary Laura Deal has a very inspiring companion in a pio- 
neer grandmother who chose home in preference to a career but who hopes Laura may 
“live to do the things I yearned to do.” How Laura makes her choice is the theme of 
the story, which is rich in interesting material, although the characters are a bit hazy 
and the style uneven. 
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Susan Spray. By Sheila Kaye-Smith. Harper. 


Susan Spray as a starved child seeing visions and preaching “The Word,” a farm 
worker and three times married, is an almost perfect humbug whose religious fervor 
makes her ironic and amusing. 


John Henry. By Roark Bradford. Harper. 


The author of Ol’ Man Adam an’ His Chillun (dramatized as Green Pastures) 
writes of John Henry, who is to the Southern negro what Paul Bunyan is to the lum- 
ber camps. There is the spiritual ecstasy, the humor and pathos, the rhythm and 


swing, which we associate with Bradford’s stories. 


Waterless Mountain. By Laura Adams Armer. Longmans, Green. 

A juvenile fiction prize-winner in which a Navajo boy lives the modified tribal life 
of today in Arizona. Good authorities pronounce it authentic Navajo, but the charm 
of the primitive is marred by the author’s unsuccessful attempt to write in the mental 
language of the unschooled boy. 


Best College Verse 1931. By Jessie Ehder. Harper. 

Youth speaks with a vitality that is now hopeful, now bitter, in this cross-section 
of creative writing among this year’s undergraduates. Some of the verse is weighted 
with imagery, some of it speaks of tragedy, some of it speculates on God and the here- 
after, and all of it is infused with undeniable earnestness. The dogmatism of the so- 
phisticate has not marred the white beauty of these lines. 


Little Black Dog. By Robert Herrick. Thomas S. Rockwell. 


Mr. Herrick meditates happily, if not profoundly, as he tells the uneventful biog- 
raphy of a black dog whom the neighbors suspected of being a mongrel. 


Why Be Afraid? By Leon Mones. Stratford. 
Informal disquisitions on the psychology of fear, with suggestions for treatment. 
The point of view is behavioristic throughout. 


Starry Adventure. By Mary Austin. Houghton. 

New Mexico has found her interpreter! Beneath the Blood of Christ Mountains, 
in the ranch houses, in the corn fields and orchards, out among the rabbit brush of 
the flats and the ever varying aspens of the hills, the Americanos move among the 
natives like a fresh upland breeze in the languid, sultry airs of a coastland. The Sit- 
wells, the Hetheringtons, Eudora Ballistin, with their friends and servants present a 
rich variety of personalities, and the comment of the young people on the human 
relationships involved is thought-provoking but not didactic. 


James Fenimore Cooper. By Henry Walcott Boynton. Century. 


Readable and scholarly biography of the man and the author distinctive both as 
our first important American novelist and a popular contemporary choice at home 
and abroad. Here is the story of his early days on the great pioneer Cooper estate, 
his expulsion from Yale at fifteen, his apprenticeship in the Merchant Marine at 
seventeen and later service in the Navy, his courting and marriage to Susan DeLancey, 
the period of novel writing, his travels abroad, and finally the very careful human 
interest statement of Cooper’s long controversies with his neighbors in Cooperstown 
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and with the American press. In the whole of the biography there is a great amount 
of original material obtained through authoritative documents offered here for the 
first time from family records in the custody of the novelist’s grandson. 


TEACHING 


Practices in American Universities in Granting Higher Degrees in Education. 
Nineteenth Yearbook of the National Society of College Teachers of Edu- 
cation. Edited by Stuart A. Courtis. University of Chicago Press. 

Twenty leading universities give official information concerning requirements for 
higher degrees in education. A chapter on the Master’s Degree in Education, by J. Orin 

Powers, has been included. 


Teaching the Use of Books and Libraries. By May Ingles and Anna McCague. 

H. W. Wilson. 

A manual for librarians and teachers of high school, normal, and college students 
who need to be introduced to the intricacies of library management and research. The 
volume is replete with suggestive methods, devices, forms, and practice work. There 
are chapters dealing with aims, organization, and methods of library instruction— 
“The Library and Its Arrangement,” “The Card Catalog,” “Magazines and M agazine 
Indexes,” “Compiling Bibliographies,” and ““Note-Taking.” An important book in the 
field of library instruction. 

The Questioning Child. By Angelo Patri. Appleton. 

Informal essays on child nature and education, written in the journalistic styl 
that has made Angelo Patri’s articles popular. The writings are humorous, sympa- 
thetic, and not essentially disturbing to the mind of the average school administra- 
tor. “Your Child’s Allowance,” “Manners,” “Making Hard Work Count,” “The 
Habits of Children,” are some of the interesting subjects treated. 


> 


TEXTS AND READINGS 


The Bible in English Drama. Compiled by Edward D. Coleman. New York 
Public Library. 


Annotated list of plays dealing with biblical themes. 


Parliamentary Procedure. By J. Walter Reeves. Heath. 

Informal discussion of the problems of parliamentary law for high-school students 
and members of student organizations. An appendix lists such necessary information 
as precedence of motions, incidental motions, and test questions. Interesting illustra- 
tive material is found in every chapter of the book. 


Prose and Poetry for Précis Writing. Selected and edited by Irene Hill Fitz- 
gerald and Robert Hugh Maloney. Catholic Education Press. 

Literary selections, classified as “Narratives,” “Personalities,” “Portraits,” “Inter- 
ests Out of Doors,” “Letters,” “Editorials,” “Reviews,” “Poems,” and “Sonnets,” are 
here brought together to furnish materials for the condensation exercise in the com- 
position class. The selections are, for the most part, of literary quality and include a 


number of passages with a religious theme. 
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int Poetry in France and England. By Jean Stewart. Harcourt, Brace. 
he Comparison is made between the poetical possibilities of the languages of both 


countries. The essays deal with the periods of the Renaissance, the Classic age, the 
Romantic movement, and the post-Romantic period. 


Public Speaking for Executives. By Charles W. Mears. Harper. 


Nn. A popular exposition of the axioms of public speaking by an expert in salesmanship. 
u- The book considers the problems of audience psychology, the mechanics of speaking, 
and the processes of literary invention. 
or Oswet. A Record of the College Year. Associated Students San Bernardino $3 
- Valley Union Junior College. Sun Printing and Publishing House. x 
| An experiment in bookmaking, designed to take the place of college annuals. It : 
ie, consists of a series of sketches of college life. Although the book is successful more 
from a typographical than a literary point of view, it suggests the possibility of relief J 
ts from the dreary spectacle of a large crop of college annuals. ; ¢ 
he The Theory of Drama. By Allardyce Nicoll. Crowell. z 
re A thoroughgoing revision of Professor Nicoll’s Introduction to Dramatic Theory. a 
= He has expanded considerably the section on the theory of drama, and the section on 
ae tragi-comedy. Dramatic theory and practice are traced from the time of Aristotle and 
he the Greek Drama to the Romantic and Modern periods. The book is an admirably 


concise introduction to the problems of style and of dramatic types. 


English Biography in the Eighteenth Century. By Mark Longaker. University 


le of Pennsylvania Press. 
al Professor Longaker develops the thesis that the modern conception of life-writing ‘. a 
oil has its source in the eighteenth century. In support of this view he cites illustrations of 7 


realism and scientific methods in the biography of that time. Particular attention is 
given to the biographies of Boswell, North, and William Mason. A thorough investi- 
gation of particular interest in this age of biography. 


Macbeth. Edited by Joseph Quincy Adams. Houghton Mifflin. 
‘k An extended commentary setting forth the results of the best research concerning 
Macbeth, with emphasis upon the dramatic and artistic qualities of the play. Professor 


Adams has omitted from the text and printed separately two brief scenes which he a 
judges to be spurious. : 
" A History of English Literature. By Joseph Bunn Heidler and Harry Houston 7 J 
Peckham. Richard R. Smith. 
8 A concise and factual chronicle of English letters from the earliest time to the pres- a 
ent. The judgments and summaries, necessarily brief, are penetrating and balanced. ; 7 
A selective bibliography appears at the end of the book. : 
News Handbook for Press Committees. By Louise Funston Shields. News 
Handbook Press, Los Angeles, California. ) i 
om Practical journalistic information for the amateur news writer. % 
re 
i- Lives of Today and Yesterday. Edited by Towena Keith Keyes. Appleton. Ps 
a Biographies of men and women similar in achievement and personal type but living ss 


under conditions widely separated by time and circumstance are arranged in pairs. P. 
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Albert Bigelow Paine’s biography of Joan of Arc, Strachey’s sketch of Florence Night- 
ingale, Boswell’s Life of Johnson, Osbourne’s Life of Robert Louis Stevenson, Sutcliffe 
on Fulton, and Charnley on the Wright brothers present interesting material for com- 
parison. 

Writing Journalistic Features. By P. 1. Reed. McGraw-Hill. 

A manual of special interest to beginners in journalism and college students study- 
ing the methods of modern newspapers. The book is amply supplied with well-chosen 
illustrations of the principles enunciated. The style is surprisingly free from the cant 
of the news room, yet lucid in spite of the mass of information presented. 


Readings in Biography. Selected and edited by Clara L. Myers. Macmillan. 

Passages from the lives of such personalities as Cato the Elder, Benvenuto Cellini, 
Johnson, Gibbon, John Stuart Mill, and Jane Addams, written by famous biographers, 
are brought together in this very readable collection. Popular contemporary biogra- 
phies have been expressly omitted on account of their availability. Professor Myers 
has included a very useful bibliography and a chapter containing suggestions for fur- 
ther study. 


The Return of the Native. By Thomas Hardy. Edited by Irene M. Haworth. 
Modern Literature Series. Ginn. 


Four Plays by Ibsen. Edited by Clarence Stratton. Modern Literature Series. 
Ginn. 
The four Ibsen plays in this very attractive school edition are An Enemy of the 
People, A Doll’s House, The Master Builder, and Peer Gynt. 


Handbook of Effective Writing. By Walter Kay Smart. Harper. 

This revision of the Handbook is provided with a system of reference numbers for 
use in the correction of themes. The organization of the book follows the method 
usually employed with this scheme. Under each topic the appropriate rules are suc- 
cinctly stated, and accompanied by illustrative sentences and drill exercises. 


The Business Man’s English. By Wallace Edgar Bartholomew and Floyd Hur!l- 
but. Macmillan. 

The revision of this book has added a number of features certain to be of particular 
value to business men and office workers. Sections on business synonyms and com- 
mon expressions peculiar to business, along with a variety of business phrases requir- 
ing explanation help to make this a particularly practical handbook. Letterwriting 
and oral English are given strong emphasis. 


—By a New Method 


Many Grade Schools, High schools and 
Universities have already adopted the 
Pronunciphone Talking Machine Records 
for use in their classrooms. Remarkable, 
new “learn by listening’ nethod for 
correct pronunciation, Developed 
by Professors E. H. Gardner and FE. Ray 
Skinner of Wisconsin. En- 
dorsed ucators. Should be "in 
every cl free trial. Write for information 


THE PRONUNCIPHONE COMPANY 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept.3a58 a Chicago 


Check your pupils’ outside reading by use of 


Sterling Book-Report Tests 


Now ready, tests of 750 books with individual keys 


Single Tests - - - § cents 
Any 110 Tests - - §$ 5.00 
225 Tests - - 10.00 
475 Tests - - 20.00 
600 Tests - - 25.00 


Plus postage 
For lists and samples, address 


STERLING PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
STERLING, COLORADO 
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